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THE   PHYSICIAN   IN  SPITE   OF  HIMSELF 
ACT  II.      SCENE  IV. 

EDM.  HEDOUIN,  PAINTER.  F.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  ETCHER. 


[SCENE  IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  GERONTE.] 

IN  THE  FOREGROUND  IS  SGANARELLE,  THE  WOODCUTTER,  DRESSED  IN 
THE  COSTUME  OF   A   PHYSICIAN,  SAYING: 

"1  ASSURE  YOU  THAT  1  A,\i  DELIGHTED  THAT  YOU  SHOULD  BE  UNITED 
TOGETHER.  I  CONGRATULATE  HER  UPON  HAVING  SUCH  A  HUSBAND  AS  YOU; 
AND  I  CONGRATULATE  YOU  UPON  HAVING  A  WIFE  SO  HANDSOME,  SO ,  DIS- 
CREET AND  SO  WELL-SHAPED  AS  SHE  IS.  {He  pretends  onu  more  to  embrace  Lucas, 
who  holds  out  his  nrms.  fflt^sUps  Under  them  and  embraces  tfye  nurse.)  TO  THE  LEFT  IS 
THE  NURSE,  JACQUELINE,  WIFE  OF  LUCAS;   AND  ON   THE   RIGHT,   LUCAS. 
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THS  FRAME  IS  COMPOSED  OF  BRANCHES  OF  OAK  LASHED  TOGETHER 
AND  DT£C(|)RATED  Wlt^  ^fel^tS  JANp  BRANCIHE'S  JDFJ  ANOTHER  TREE,  WITH 
LONG  LEAiVES.  ABOVE,  ARE  THE  ARMS  OF  MOLIERE,  SUPPORTED  BY  TWO 
BUNDLES  OF  FAGOTS,  WITH  A  WOODCUTTER'S  AXE  AND  AN  APOTHECARY'S 
SYl'IM.F;  BACK  OF  ALL  IS  A  DOCIOR'S  ROBE.  A  MONKEY  IS  SEATED  ON 
FACH  SIDE;  THE  ONE  ON  THE  LEFT  HAS  SGANARELLE'S  FLASK,  THAT'^jON 
TH^    RiIJhT    Hits    TUE  >DOCl€>^'S»  HAT,|^lN.TO^^ICH   «E,  PE^Rg   CURIOUSLY. 

•'BBLPWMtO  we  LfePT  OF  THE  CARToVcIiE^-WhIchI  BEAKS  THE  DATE  OF 
■THE    PLAY,   ARE    TWO    DOVES;    ON     llIF    RIGHT   IS_  A  FOX.      IN    THE   UPRIGHTS 

/ARE  FOUR  SMALL  WOODEN  FRAMHS,  FNCli'irii.  PORTRAITS  OF  SGANAREtLE 
IN  FOUR  DIFFERENT  SCENES.  IN  THE  FIRST  HE  PEIESSES  HIS  FLASK  TO  -HIS 
HEAKl,  SAYING:  "AH!  YOU  LITTLE:.  ROGUE  !^,1.0VE  YOU,  MY  PRETTY  DEAkl" 
ACT   I,  SCENE   VI.      IN   THE  SECOND,'h1S   FLASK  LIES  AT   HIS  FEET;    HE   HOLDS 

"HIS  iCTCr  IN  HIS  HAND,  AND,  AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  BEATEN,  SAYS:  "HOLD! 
HOLD!  GEJpfrLEMEN!  I  WILL  BE  ANYTHING  YOU  LIKE."  ACT  I,  SCENE  VI. 
m    XHE    T^m   HE    IS    DRESSED    AS    A    DQCTOR,  HOLDING    HIS    POINTED    HAT 

INONE  HAJNb^kND  WIPING  HIS^FOREHEAP .WITH  .HIS   HANDKERCHIEF   IN    THE 

*  ■^■'.  TEAN    1.  ii:.(H      \l         '.  -I 

OTHER,    SAYING:      "THIS    CASE    HAS    GIVEN    ME    SOME    TROUBLE."      ACT     III, 
."     /  '^'TR   LE    GRAND   IT  t^ ' 

SCENE  VI.  lil  THE,  FOURT;^^^^^^U^JS,^/H^^qNEY  WHICH  GERONTE  HAS 
JUST  GIVEN  HIM:  "UPON  MY  WORD^THiS  DO«ES  NOT  PROMISE  BADLY;  AND 
PROVIDED  .  .  ."  ACT  II,  SCENE  VIII.  IN  THE  CENTRE,  BELOW  THE  TITLE,  IS 
■SGANARELLE'S  FLASK  SUSPENDED  FROM' A..BRAIS,eH  OF  VINE,  UPON  WHICH 
ARE   TWO   BUNCHES  OF'iSRAPES. 
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«3HTaOOT  a3H2AJ  >IAO  HO  ZRHDJAAHa  HO  a380SM03  81  3JVlAa3  3HT 
HTIW  ,a3HT  H3HTOHA  ^O  83HOHAfla  GMA  ZaHlQ  HTIV/  a3TA51003a  CWA 
OWT  Ya  aaiaOHSUZ  ,3JiaUOM  30  2MHA  3HT  3HA  ,3VOaA  .83VA3J  OHOJ 
8'YHA33HTOHA  MA  QUA  3XA  2'H3TTU3aOOW  A  HTiW  ,8TOOA3  HO  83Jai^Ua 
HO  a3TA32  81  Y3>lWOM  A  .3aOH  8'^IOTOOa  A  81  JJA  30  >IOAa  jBOHIflYS 
HO  TAHT  ,>i8AJ3  8"3JJ3HAMA08  8AH  T33J  HHT  HO  3HO  3HT  ;3ai8  HDAB 
.YJ8UOIHU3  8Haa<l  3H  HOIHW  OTWI  ,TAH  8'«OTOOa  3HT  8AH  THOIM  3HT 
HO  3TAa  3HT  8flA3a  HDIHW  ,3HOUOTHAO  3HT  30  Ta3J  3HT  OT  ,WOJ3a 
8TH01H1U  3HT  HI  .X03  A  81  THOIfl  3HT  HO  ;83VOa  OWT  3HA  .YAJS  3HT 
3.JJ35IAHA02  30  8TIAHT5101  0HI8OJ3H3  ,83MAa3  H3aOOW  JJAM8  flU03  35IA 
8IH  OT  >I8AJ3  2IH  83283H<1  3H  T2a!3  3HT  HI  .23H332  TH3fl333ia  HU03  HI 
"!51A3a  YTT35n  YM  ,UOY  3VOJ  I  !  3U0O5i  3JTTIJ  UOY  !HA"  :DHIYA8  ,THA3H 
ZaJOH  3H  ;T333  8IH  TA  831 J  >18AJ3  81H  ,aH0338  3HT  HI  .IV  3H338  ,1  T3A 
IQJOH"  :8YA8  ,H3TA3a  H33a  OHIVAH  fl3T3A  .QHA  ,GHAH  81H  HI  <1A3  81H 
.IV  3H338  ,1  T3A  ".3XIJ  UOY  OHIHTYHA  3a  JJIV/  I  IH3M3JTH30  IQJOH 
TAH  a3THIOa  8IH  OHIQJOH  ,5IOT30a  A  8A  03223^0  21  3H  QfllHT  aHT  HI 
3HT  HI  33IH3a3>iaHAH  8IH  HTIV/  aA3H3fl03  8IH  OH11IW  QHA  QHAH  3HO  HI 
,111  T3A  "'.3JaUOJIT  3M08  3M  H3VIO  8AH  38A3  8IHT"  :OHlYA8  ,fl3HTO 
8AH  3THOfl30  HOIHW  Y3HOM  3HT  2THU03  3H  HT51U03  3HT  HI  .IV  3H338 
QHA  ;YJGAa  32IMOH1  TOH  2300  8IHT  .QJIOW  YM  HO^U"  :MIH  H3VIO  T8UL 
81  .3JTIT  3HT  V/OJ3a  ,3flTH33  3HT  HI  .IIIV  3H338  ,11  T3A  ".  .  .  a3aiVOH1 
H3IHV/    HOHIJ    ,3HIV   30    HOHAHa    A    MO«3    G3aH318U8    >I8AJ3    8'3JJ3flAHA08 
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Par  Grace  et  Privilege  du  Roy,  donnd  a  Paris  le  8°  jour  d'Octobre  1666,  sign6:  "  Par  le 
Roy  en  son  Conseil,  Guitonneau,"  11  est  permis  a  Jean-Baptiste  Pocquelin  de  Moliere, 
Comedien  de  la  Troupe  de  nostra  tr6s  Cher  et  tres  Ara6  Fr6re  Unique  le  Due  d' Orleans,  de  faire 
imprimer,  vendre  et  debiter  une  Com^die  par  luy  composee,  intitulee  Le  Medccin  malgre  luy, 
pendant  sept  annees;  et  deffences  sont  faites  a  tous  autres  de  rimprimer,  ny  vendre  d'autre 
Edition  que  celle  de  I'Exposant,  ou  de  ceux  qui  auront  droict  de  luy,  a  peine  de  quinze  cens 
livres  d'amande,  confiscation  des  Exemplaires,  et  de  tous  despens,  dommages  et  interests, 
conime  il  est  port6  plus  amplement  par  lesdites  Lettres. 

Registry  sur  le  Livre  de  la  Communaut£. 

Signe :  Piget,  Syndic. 

Et  ledit  Sieur  de  Moliere  a  c6d6  et  transports  son  droict  de  Privilege  a  /t-an  Ribou, 
Marchand  Libraire  a  Paris,  pour  en  jouir  suivant  I'accord  fait  entre  eux. 

Achevi  d  Hmprimer  pour  la  premiire  fois  k  24.  Dicembre  1666. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTICE 


The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1666,  according  to  Moliere's  nearly  invariable  rule,  by  which  he  always  produced  a  farcical 
work,  which  made  people  laugh,  after  a  serious  one,  which  had  caused  people  to  reflect.  The 
plot  of  this  play  was  not  entirely  new ;  it  existed  probably  in  the  outline  of  the  Italian  Corn- 
media  dell' arte,  and  was  found  among  the  stories  related  by  the  troubadours  and  trouveres. 
Moliere  must  have  often  played  a  remodeling  of  it  in  the  Provinces.  La  Grange,  in  his 
Register  (see  Introductory  Notices  to  The  School  for  Wives  criticised.  Vol.  I.,)  speaks  of  a 
farce  called  Le  Fagotier,  of  another  called  Le  Fagoteux — both  words  meaning  The  Fagot- 
Maker — and  of  a  third  called  Le  Medecin  par  force.  But  all  these  small  plays  appear  to  refer 
to  one  jocular  short  comedy,  which  was  changed  and  doctored  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
different  provincial  audiences.  Moliere  got  his  chief  plan  from  these,  and  probably  from 
nothing  else.  The  F/iysician  in  Spite  of  Himself  consists  of  two  different  parts,  each  drawn 
from  a  different  source.  There  is,  first,  the  idea  of  a  clodhopper  on  whom  his  wife  wishes  to 
be  avenged,  and  whom  she  pretends  to  be  a  skillful  physician,  whose  zeal  has  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  stick ;  and  there  is,  secondly,  the  idea  of  a  girl  who  feigns  to  be  dumb,  but  who 
recovers  speech  again,  and  abuses  it  in  such  a  manner  that  every  one  wishes  her  to  be 
speechless. 

One  of  the  oldest  accounts  of  the  story  on  which  Moliere's  play  is  based,  but  which  we 
are  convinced  the  French  dramatist  never  saw,  is  the  following, — to  be  found  in  a  Sanscrit 
collection.  La  Couka  Saptali. 

"  In  the  town  of  Pantchapoura  lived  a  king  called  Satroumardana.  His  daughter,  named 
Madanarckha,  had  an  abscess  in  her  throat.  The  doctors  applied  all  kinds  of  plasters,  but 
without  effect,  so  at  last  they  agreed  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  disease.  Then  the 
King  proclaimed  in  every  country  that  he  who  cured  the  Princess  should  be  richly  rewarded. 
The  wife  of  a  Brahmin  who  lived  in  a  village,  having  heard  the  proclamation,  said  to  the 
messenger,  '  My  husband  is  the  most  skillful  magician  and  charmer  in  the  world.  Take  him 
with  you;  he  will  cure  the  Princess.'  And  she  said  to  her  husband,  'Pretend  to  be  a 
magician  and  a  charmer,  and  go  boldly  into  the  town  and  cure  the  Princess.  You  won't 
waste  your  time.'     The  Brahmin  went  to  the  palace  and  to  the  Princess,  sprinkled  her  with 
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water,  blew  at  her,  and  imitated  the  charmers,  muttering  the  while  between  his  teeth. 
Suddenly  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  liis  voice,  and  uttered  a  farrago  of  the  most  absurd  words 
he  could  think  of.  On  hearing  all  these  strange  utterances,  the  Princess  was  taken  with  such 
a  fit  of  laughter,  that  the  abscess  broke  and  she  was  cured.  The  King,  transported  with  joy, 
overloaded  the  Brahmin  with  presents." 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Moliere  may  have  seen  Olearius'  Scientific  Journey  to  Moscow 
and  Persia,  which  history  was  translated  into  French  as  early  as  the  year  1656  by  the 
celebrated  Wickefort. 

The  account  to  be  found  there  is  as  follows:  "The  Grand  Duke  Boris  Gudenow,  who 
reigned  during  the  years  1597  and  1605,  was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Olearius,  very  much 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  At  a  certain  period,  when  he  suffered  very  severe  pains,  he  caused  it 
publicly  to  be  proclaimed  at  Moscow,  that  he  would  reward  with  extraordinary  favor  and  great 
riches,  the  man,  whoever  he  might  be,  that  would  relieve  him  from  those  pains.  It  seems  that 
no  one  voluntarily  appeared  to  earn  the  favor  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  and,  indeed,  no  wonder, 
for  a  doctor  had  his  whole  existence  at  stake  in  those  times  in  Russia  if  his  cure  failed,  upon 
some  high  or  noble  patient ;  and  Gudenow  was  in  the  habit  of  making  the  surgeon,  as 
if  he  considered  the  latter  as  absolute  master  of  nature,  responsible  for  the  result  of  his  art. 

"  The  wife  of  a  certain  bojaar,  or  councilor  of  the  cabinet,  who  received  very  harsh 
treatment  from  her  husband,  took  the  advantage  of  this  public  edict  of  the  Grand  Duke  to 
revenge  herself,  in  a  cunning  manner,  on  her  cruel  husband.  She  therefore  had  the  Duke 
informed  that  her  husband  possessed  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  gout,  but  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  humane  to  imjjart  it. 

"The  bojaar  was  immediately  sent  for  to  court,  and  strictly  examined.  The  latter 
declared,  by  all  that  was  holy,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  such  remedy,  and  had  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  medicine.  But  oaths  would  not  avail  him  ;  Gudenow  had  him 
severely  whipped  and  confined.  When,  shortly  after,  he  was  again  examined,  he  repeated 
the  same  declarations,  adding  that  this  trick  was  probably  played  upon  him  by  his  wife  j  the 
Duke  had  him  whipped  a  second  time,  but  more  severely,  and  threatened  him  with  death  if 
he  did  not  speedily  relieve  him  from  pain.  Seized  with  terror,  the  bojaar  was  now  entirely 
at  a  loss  what  to  be  at.  He  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  requested  a  few  days  in  order  to 
have  the  necessary  drugs  gathered.  Having  with  great  difficulty  had  his  request  granted,  he 
sent  to  Ozirbalt,  two  days'  journey  from  Moscow,  in  order  to  get  thence  all  sorts  of  drugs 
which  were  to  be  had  there.  He  sent  for  a  cart-load  of  them,  mixed  them  all  together,  and 
prepared  therewith  a  bath  for  the  duke,  in  the  hope  of  his  blind  cure  proving  successful. 
Gudenow,  after  having  used  the  bath,  really  found  some  relief,  and  the  bojaar  had  his  life 
spared  him.  Nevertheless,  because  he  had  known  such  an  art,  denied  his  knowledge  of  it, 
and  refused  his  assistance  to  the  Grand  Duke,  the  latter  had  him  again  thoroughly  whipped, 
and  after  being  entirely  recovered  he  gave  him  a  new  dress,  two  hundred  rubles,  and 
eighteen  slaves,  by  way  of  a  present.  In  addition  to  this,  he  seriously  admonished  the 
doctor  never  to  be  revenged  on  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  the  bojaar,  after  this  occurrence, 
lived  many  years  in  peace  and  happiness  with  his  spouse." 
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The  idea  of  a  woman  avenging  herself  on  her  husband,  by  pretending  that  he  is  a 
doctor,  and  must  be  compelled  to  exercise  his  art,  is  found  in  many  a.ncitr\t.  fal/liaux ;  above 
all,  in  one  of  the  twelfth  century,  Lc  vitain  Mire,  the  rustic  physician,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  story  as  that  told  by  Olearius,  except  tliat  it  is  the  king's  daughter  who  has  a  fish-bone 
sticking  in  her  throat,  which  prevents  her  eating  and  drinking.  The  rustic's  wife,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  knight,  and  whom  her  husband  has  maltreated,  revenges  herself  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bojaar's  spouse,  but  the  cure  is  different ;  the  rustic  scratches  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  ridiculous  attitudes,  so  that  the  royal  maiden  laughs  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
fish-bone  flies  out.  The  ending  is  also  different.  The  king,  deligiUed  that  his  daughter  has 
been  cured,  sends  for  a  great  many  sick  people,  and  orders  the  physician  to  restore  them  to 
health.  He  refuses,  and  is  beaten  ;  whereupon  he  commands  a  great  fire  to  be  kindled  in  the 
large  hall,  tells  all  his  patients  that  he  has  an  infallible  remedy,  and  that  he  is  going  to  put 
the  most  seriously  ill  of  them  into  the  fire,  to  give  his  ashes  to  the  others  to  drink,  and  that 
then  they  shall  be  cured.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  immediately  recover  their  health  in  a 
great  measure. 

Rabelais,  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Pantagniel,  relates  that  he 
and  some  of  his  friends  acted  in  his  youth  "  the  moral  comedy  of  him  who  had  espoused  and 
married  a  dumb  wife.  .  .  .  The  good  honest  man,  her  husband,  was  very  earnestly 
urgent  to  have  the  fillet  of  her  tongue  untied,  and  would  needs  iiave  her  speak  by  any  means. 
At  his  desire,  some  pains  were  taken  on  her,  and  partly  by  the  industry  of  the  physician, 
other  part  by  the  expertness  of  the  surgeon,  the  encyliglotte  which  she  had  under  her  tongue 
being  cut  she  spoke,  and  spoke  again  ;  yea,  within  a  few  hours  she  spoke  so  loud,  so  much,  so 
fiercely,  and  so  long,  that  her  poor  husband  returned  to  the  same  physician  for  a  receipt  to 
make  her  hold  her  peace.  There  are,  quoth  the  physician,  many  proper  remedies  in  our  art 
to  make  dumb  women  speak,  but  there  are  none  that  ever  I  could  learn  therein  to  make  them 
silent.  The  only  cure  which  I  have  found  out  is  their  husband's  deafness.  The  wretch 
became  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  some  drugs,  charms,  or  enchantments, 
which  the  physician  had  prescribed  unto  him,  so  deaf,  that  he  could  not  have  heard  the 
thundering  of  nineteen  hundred  cannons  at  a  salvo.  His  wife,  perceiving  that  indeed  he  was 
as  deaf  as  a  door  nail,  and  that  her  scolding  was  but  in  vain,  sith  that  he  heard  her  not,  she 
grew  stark  mad.  Some  time  after  the  doctor  asked  for  his  fee  of  the  husband  ;  who  answered, 
That  truly  he  was  deaf,  and  so  was  not  able  to  understand  what  tlie  tenor  of  his  demand 
might  be.  Whereupon  the  leech  bedusted  him  with  a  little,  I  know  not  what,  sort  of 
powder ;  which  rendered  him  a  fool  immediately,  so  great  was  the  stultificating  virtue  of  that 
strange  kind  of  pulverized  dose.  Then  did  this  fool  of  a  husband,  and  his  mad  wife,  join 
together,  and  falling  on  the  doctor  and  the  surgeon,  did  so  scratch,  bethwack,  and  bang 
them,  that  they  were  left  half  dead  upon  the  place,  so  furious  were  the  blows  which  they 
received.     I  never  in  my  lifetime  laughed  so  much,  as  at  the  acting  of  that  buffoonery." 

Menage  and  Brossette  mention  that  MoliSre  intended  Sganarelle  for  a  certain  wig-maker 
of  his  time,  Didier  1' Amour,  whose  shop  was  under  the  stairs  of  la  Sainte  Chapelle,  whose 
first  wife  was  very  violent,  like  Marline,  and  to  whom  Boileau,  later  on,  gave  a  place  in  the 
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Liitrin.  It  really  seems  that  Sganarelles  may  be  found  in  every  country, — men  who,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  natural  mother-wit,  and  a  few  sesquipedalian  words,  acquired  Heaven  knows 
where,  are  the  heroes  of  the  bar-parlor,  and  the  admired  of  all  admirers  among  their  boon 
companions.  Such  men  may  possibly  love  their  wives,  but  they  box  their  ears;  they  may  have 
a  certain  feeling  for  their  children,  but,  instead  of  giving  them  bread,  they  squander  their 
scanty  wages,  lazily  gained,  in  the  public-house,  caring  neither  for  the  day  nor  the  morrow, 
never  thinking  of  the  future  or  the  past,  and  deserving,  in  one  word,  the  reputation  of  "  real 
good  fellows." 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Boileau,  that  "  in  the  smallest  farces  of  Moliere,  there  are  some 
admirable  touches  that  may  vainly  be  sought  in  the  finest  pieces  of  other  comic  authors." 
The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself  is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  written  in  a  most  unbounded  spirit 
of  mirth,  the  matrimonial  breezes  wafting  a  certain  amount  of  refreshing  coolness  through  it 
all.  The  way  in  which  Sganarelle  is  dubbed  or  rather  drubbed  a  doctor,  is  highly  amusing; 
and  the  cure  of  the  dumb  girl,  and  the  use  which  she  makes  of  her  recovered  speech,  contains 
a  philosophical  lesson  which  may  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  way  in  which  nouveaiix  riches 
spread  their  newly  acquired  wealth.  The  learned  and  anatomical  disquisitions  between 
Sganarelle  and  Geronte  are  also  very  entertaining,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  greed  in  the 
rustic  physician. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Select  Comedies  of  M.  de  Moliere,  London,  1732,  The 
Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead,  under  the  title  of  Doctor  and  no 
Doctor,  in  the  following  words: 

Sir, — Moliere  having  sent  most  of  his  Performances  Patronless  into  the  World,  his  Translators  have 
determined  to  supply  this  his  only  Defect  by  prefixing  some  favorite  Name  to  each  of  'em,  in  order  to  recommend 
'em  the  more  powerfully  to  the  perusal  of  their  Countrymen.  None  can  have  a  stronger  Influence  in  this  respect 
than  that  of  Dr.  Mead,  for  if  we  have  but  as  many  Readers  as  owe  to  him  being  in  a  Capacity  of  reading  at  all, 
cur  Bookseller  will  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  his  undertaking. — It  may,  by  some,  be  here  expected,  that  I 
should  apologize  for  my  Author,  as  having  in  this  and  several  other  of  his  Comedies  treated  Medicine  and  its 
Professors  with  a  severe  kind  of  Freedom;  but  this.  Sir,  to  one  of  Your  Discernment  and  Politeness  would  be 
highly  impertinent. 

As  'twas  perverted  Medicine  alone,  and  its  quack  Professors  that  were  the  subjects  of  his  Ridicule,  Dr.  Mead 
can  be  no  more  affected  by  it  than  a  true  Prophet  by  the  Punishment  of  Imposture,  nor  be  displeas'd  with  a 
Satire  he  could  not  fear. 

You  are  too  well  acquainted,  Sir,  with  the  universal  History  of  Physick,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  State  of  it  at 
Paris  in  Moliire's  time,  or  the  Characters  of  their  Physicians.  All  they  employed  themselves  about,  was 
searching  after  visionary  Specificks,  and  trying  of  chemical  Tricks ;  the  Cause  of  a  Disease  was  never  enquir'd 
into,  nor  the  Symptoms  of  it  regarded,  but  hypothetical  Jargon  and  random  Prescription  serv'd  in  the  room. 
This  made  Medicine  become  a  Pest,  instead  of  a  Remedy,  on  which  account  you'll  readily  acknowledge  that 
the  Chastisement  was  just.  On  the  contrary,  -Sir,  Your  Practice  was  founded  on  the  Rock  of  sound  Learning, 
and  Your  success  secur'd  by  an  extensive  and  well-mark'd  Experience ;  by  which  means  You  have  established 
the  Honor  of  the  Profession,  are  become  a  general  Blessing  to  the  Society  You  belong  to,  and  have  been 
capable,  as  a  good  Physician,  of  doing  more  Service  in  Your  Generation  than  all  the  bad  ones  have  done  Mischief. 

It  will  be  thought,  I  know,  by  the  World,  that  when  I'm  speaking  of  Dr.  Mead,  I  should  not  only  celebrate 
him  as  an  excellent  Physician,  but  as  an  excellent  Man  likewise,  and  an  accomplish'd  Gentleman;  but  these 
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Characters  are  necessary  to  and  included  in  the  other.  To  be  a  good  Physician,  a  Man  must  possess  all  the 
Virtues  of  Humanity  and  Politeness,  he  must  be  Eyes  to  the  blind,  Feet  to  the  lame,  and  Health  and  Refresh- 
ment to  the  sick  and  needy;  he  must  be  a  fine  Scholar  by  Education,  and  a  fine  Gentleman  by  being  obliged  to 
converse  with  the  best  Company  :  In  all  these  respects,  therefore,  You  are  certainly  as  eminent.  Sir,  as  You  are 
in  Your  Profession. 

That  Heaven  may  prolong  Your  Life  for  the  Benefit  of  Your  Fellow-creatures,  as  long  as  Life  can  be  a 
Good,  and  that  at  last,  when  you  must  quit  this  mortal  Coil,  You  may  do  it  with  that  Ease  which  You  have  so 
often  procur'd  for  others  in  those  critical  Moments,  is  the  sincere  Prayer  of  all  that  ever  heard  of  Your  Name, 
but  of  none  more  sincerely  than  of, — SiR,  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THE   TRANSLATOR. 

The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself  has  been  often  imitated  by  English  dramatists ;  first 
by  Lacy  in  The  Dumb  Lady ;  or,  the  Farrier  made  a  Physician,  a  farce  in  five  acts,  acted 
about  1672,  and  in  which  the  adapter  played  probably  "Drench,  the  farrier."  The  main 
plot  is  taken  from  Moliere's  play,  and  the  catastrophe  from  Love  is  the  best  Doctor  (see  Intro- 
ductory Notice  to  Love  is  the  best  Doctor). 

Another  partial  adaptation  of  Moliere's  play  is  by  Mrs.  Centlivre,  who,  in  Love's  Con- 
trivance, acted  in  1703  at  Drury  Lane,  imitated  several  of  the  French  author's  comedies 
(see  Introductory  Notice  to  T/ie  Farced  Marriage,  Vol.  I.). 

Henry  Fielding  has  also  nearly  literally  followed  Moliere's  play,  and  has  added  some 
songs,  in  a  "ballad  farce,"  called  The  Mock  Doctor;  or,  the  Dumb  Lady  Cured,  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1732.  This  piece  was,  and  has  remained,  a  great  favorite  on  the  English 
stage. 

Another  imitation  of  Moliere's  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself,  or  rather  a  remodeling  of 
Fielding's  translation,  is  George  Wood's  The  Irish  Doctor;  or,  the  Dumb  Lady  Cured,  first 
performed  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  November  19,  1844.  It  is  Fielding's  Mock  Doctor,  with 
all  the  spirit  evaporated.  Sganarelle  becomes  an  Irish  broom-maker,  Dennis  Murphy,  and 
G6ronte,  Sir  Ralph  Credulous. 

The  "high-born  and  most  hopeful  prince,"  to  whom  Lacy  inscribed  his  play,  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charles  II.  by  Barbara  Villiers,  wife  of  Roger  Palmer, 
Earl  of  Castlemaine,  better  known  as  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  a  dignity  conferred  by  her  royal 
keeper  in  testimony  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  her  "personal"  virtues,' — at  least 
so  runs  the  preamble  of  the  patent  of  creation. 

At  the  date  of  the  play,  the  hopeful  prince  enjoyed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Southampton, 
"as,"  says  Collins,  the  Peerage  writer,  "heir  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland," 
that  being  her  second  title.  Upon  the  1st  of  April,  1673,  he  was  installed  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  upon  the  loth  of  September,  1675,  was  created  Duke  of  Southampton,  Earl  of 
Chichester,  and  Baron  of  Newberry,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  whom 
failing,  to  his  younger  brother  George,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  at  her  house  of  Chiswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  9th  October,  1709,  the 
title  of  Cleveland,  under  the  limitations  in  the  patent,  devolved  on  her  eldest  son  Charles. 
His  Grace  married,  when  eighteen,  Mary,  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Wood,  the  elder  brother  of 
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Thomas,  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  The  Duchess  died  in  1 680,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  her  he  had  no  issue.  This  lady  seems  to  have  brought  him  a  very 
handsome  fortune,  as  in  Michaelmas  term,  1685,  he  had  a  decree  in  Chancery  against  the 
Bishop  for  ^^jo.ooo,  "as  part  of  his  lady's  fortune." 

In  1694,  the  Duke  took  to  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pulteny,  of  Misterton,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  on  the 
9th  September,  1 730,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William,  who  died  without  issue 
in  1774,  so  that  the  titles  of  Cleveland  and  Southampton  became  extinct,  and  remained  so 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  when  the  Dukedom  of  Cleveland  was  revived  in  the  person  of 
the  Earl  of  Darlington,  the  heir  of  line  of  Lady  Grace  Fitzroy,  the  second  daughter  of 
Duke  Charles,  who  married  Henry  Vane,  son  of  Lord  Barnard.  Her  eldest  sister  Barbara 
died  unmarried;  and  her  younger  sister.  Lady  Anne,  who  married  John  Paddey,  Esq., 
departed  this  life  at  Waterford,  Herts,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1769. 


NOTE 


^Collins'  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  56.     London,  1741.    8vo.    See  also  Introductory  Notice  to  The  Princess  of  Elis, 
and  Introductory  Notice  to  Lme  is  the  bat  Doctor. 
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ACT    I. 


{T}ie  scene  represents  a  forest.^ 


SCENE  I. — Sganarelle,  Martine  {appear- 
ing on  the  stage,  quarreling^. 

Scan.  No  ;  I  tell  you  that  I  will  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  and  that  it  is  for  me  to  speak, 
and  to  be  master. 

Mart.  And  I  tell  you  that  I  will  have  you 
to  live  as  I  like,  and  that  I  am  not  married  to 
you  to  put  up  with  your  vagaries. 

Scan.  Oh  !  what  a  nuisance  it  is  to  have 
a  wife  1  and  Aristotle  is  perfectly  right  in  say- 
ing that  a  woman  is  worse  than  a  demon.' 

Mart.  Look  at  Master  Clever,  with  his 
silly  Aristotle ! 


Scan.  Yes,  Master  Clever.  Find  me  an- 
other fagot-binder  who  can  argue  upon  things 
as  I  can,  who  has  served  a  famous  physician 
for  six  years,  and  who,  when  only  a  boy,  had 
his  rudiments  at  his  fingers'  ends.* 

Mart.  Plague  on  the  arrant  fool.* 

Scan.  Plague  on  the  slut ! 

Mart.  Cursed  be  the  hour  and  the  day 
when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  say  yes. 

Scan.  Cursed  be  the  cuckold  of  a  notary 
that  made  me  sign  my  own  ruination. 

Mart.  Certainly  it  well  becomes  you  to 
complain   on   that    score.      Ought    you   not 
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rather  to  thank  Heaven  every  minute  of 
the  day  that  you  have  me  for  a  wife?  and 
did  you  deserve  to  marry  a  woman  like 
me? 

Scan.  It  is  true  you  did  me  too  much 
honor,  and  I  had  great  occasion  to  be  satis- 
fied with  my  wedding-night.  Zounds  !  do 
not  make  me  open  my  mouth  too  wide :  I 
might  say  certain  things  .  .   . 

Mart.  What  ?     What  could  you  say  ? 

Scan.  Enough ;  let  us  drop  the  subject. 
It  is  enough  that  we  know  what  vire  know, 
and  that  you  were  very  glad  to  meet  with 
me. 

Mart.  What  do  you  call  very  glad  to 
meet  with  you?  A  fellow  who  will  drive 
me  to  the  hospital — a  debauched,  deceitful 
wretch,  who  gobbles  up  every  farthing  I  have 
got! 

Scan.  That  is  a  lie :  for  I  drink  part  of  it. 

Mart.  Who  sells  piecemeal  every  stick  of 
furniture  in  the  house  ! 

Scan.  That  is  living  upon  one's  means. 

Mart.  Who  has  taken  the  very  bed  from 
under  me  I 

Scan.  You  will  get  up  all  the  earlier. 

Mart.  In  short,  who  does  not  leave  me  a 
stick  in  the  whole  house. 

Scan.  There  will  be  less  trouble  in  moving. 

Mart.  And  who  from  morning  to  night 
does  nothing  but  gamble  and  drink  ! 

Scan.  That  is  done  in  order  not  to  get  in 
the  dumps. 

Mart.  And  what  am  I  to  do  all  the  while 
with  my  family? 

Scan.  Whatever  you  like. 

Mart.  I  have  got  four  poor  children  on 
my  hands. 

Scan.  Put  them  down. 

Mart.  Who  keep  asking  me  every  moment 
for  bread. 


Scan.  Whip  them.  When  I  have  had 
enough  to  eat  and  to  drink,  every  one  in 
the  house  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Mart.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  you 
sot,  that  things  can  always  go  on  so  ? 

Scan.  Wife,  let  us  proceed  gently,  if  you 
please. 

Mart.  That  I  am  to  bear  forever  with  your 
insolence  and  your  debauchery? 

Scan.  Do  not  let  us  get  into  a  passion, 
wife. 

Mart.  And  that  I  do  not  know  the  way  to 
bring  you  back  to  your  duty  ? 

Sgan.  Wife,  you  know  that  I  am  not  very 
patient,  and  that  my  arm  is  somewhat  heavy. 

Mart.  I  laugh  at  your  threats. 

Scan.  My  sweet  wife,  my  pet,  your  skin  is 
itching  as  usual. 

Mart.  I  will  let  you  see  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you. 

Sgan.  My  dearest  rib,  you  have  set  your 
heart  upon  a  thrashing.* 

Mart.  Do  you  think  that  I  am  frightened 
at  your  talk  ? 

Sgan.  Sweet  object  of  my  affections,  I  shall 
box  your  ears  for  you. 

Mart.  Sot  that  you  are  ! 

Sgan.  I  shall  thrash  you. 

Mart.  Walking  wine-cask ! 

Sgan.   I  shall  pummel  you. 

Mart.  Infamous  wretch ! 

Sgan.  I  shall  curry  your  skin  for  you. 

Mart.  Wretch  !  villain  !  deceiver  !  cur  ! 
scoundrel  !  gallows  -  bird  !  churl !  rogue  ! 
scamp!  thief!   .  .   . 

Sgan.  You  will  have  it,  will  you  ? 

(  Takes  a  stick  an  J  beats  her.') 

Mart,  (shrieking).  Help !  help !  help ! 
help ! 

Scan.  That  is  the  real  way  of  quieting 
you. 
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SCENE  II. — M.  Robert,  Sganarelle, 
Martin  E. 

M.  R(iB.  Hulloa,  IniUoa,  hulloa !  Fie ! 
What  is  this?  What  a  disgraceful  thing  ! 
Plague  take  the  scamp  to  beat  his  wife  so. 

Mart,  (//t-r  arms  akimbo,  speaks  to  M. 
Robert,  and  makes  him  draw  back  ;  at  last  she 
gives  him  a  slap  on  the  face.')  And  I  like  him 
to  beat  me,  I  do. 

M.  Rob.  If  that  is  the  case  I  consent  with 
all  my  heart. 

Mart.  What  are  you  interfering  with  ? 

M.  Rob.  I  am  wrong. 

Mart.  Is  it  any  of  your  business? 

M.  Rob.  You  are  right. 

Mart.  Just  look  at  this  jackanapes,  who 
wishes  to  hinder  husbands  from  beating  their 
wives ! 

M.  Rob.  I  apologize. 

Mart.  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  it  ? 

M.  Rob.  Nothing. 

Mart.  Is  it  for  you  to  poke  your  nose 
into  it  ? 

M.  Rob.  No. 

Mart.  Mind  your  own  business. 

M.  Rob.  I  shall  not  say  another  word. 

Mart.  It  pleases  me  to  be  beaten. 

M.  Rob.  Agreed. 

Mart.  It  does  not  hurt  you. 

M.  Rob.  That  is  true. 

Mart.  And  you  are  an  ass  to  interfere  with 
what  does  not  concern  you. 

M.  Rob.  Neighbor,  I  ask  your  pardon  with 
all  my  heart.  Go  on,  thrash  and  beat  your 
wife  as  much  as  you  like ;  I  shall  help  you,  if 
you  wish  it.  (^He  goes  toward  Sganarelle, 
who  also  speaks  to  him,  makes  him  dra^u  back, 
beats  him  with  the  stick  he  has  been  using,  and 
puts  him  to  flight.') 

Sgan.  I  do  not  wish  it. 

M.  Rob.  Ah  !  that  is  a  different  thing. 


Scan.  I  will  beat  her  if  I  like ;  and  I  will 
not  beat  her  if  I  do  not  like. 

M.  Rob.  Very  good. 

Scan.  She  is  my  wife,  and  not  yours. 

M.  Rob.  Undoubtedly. 

Scan.  It  is  not  for  you  to  order  me  about. 

M.  Rob.  Just  so. 

Scan.  I  do  not  want  your  help. 

M.  Rob.  Exactly  so. 

Scan.  And  it  is  like  your  impertinence  to 
meddle  with  other  people's  business.  Remem- 
ber that  Cicero  says  that  between  the  tree  and 
the  finger  you  should  not  put  the  bark.'  {He 
drives  him  away,  then  comes  back  to  his  wife, 
and  says  to  her,  squeezing  her  hand. ) 


SCENE  III. — Sganarelle,  Martine. 

Scan.  Come,   let  us  make   it   up.     Shake 
hands. 

Mart.  Yes,  after  having  beaten  me  thus  ! 

Scan.  Never  mind  that.     Shake  hands. 

Mart.  I  will  not. 

Sgan.  Eh? 

Mart.  No. 

Sgan.  Come,  wife ! 

Mart.  I  shall  not. 

Sgan.  Come,  I  tell  you. 

Mart.  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Sgan.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mart.  No  ;  I  will  be  angry. 

Sgan.  Bah !  it  is  a  trifle.     Do. 

Mart.  Leave  me  alone. 

Sgan.  Shake  hands,  I  tell  you. 

Mart.  You  have  treated  me  too  ill. 
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Scan.  Well !  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  put  your 
hand  there. 

Mart.  I  forgive  you;  {aside,  softly,^  but  I 
shall  make  you  pay  for  it. 

Scan.  You  are  silly  to  take  notice  of  it ; 
these  are  trifles  that  are  necessary  now  and 
then  to  keep  up  good  feeling ;  and  five  or 
six  strokes  of  a  cudgel  between  people  who 
love  each  other,  only  brighten  the  affections. 
There  now !  I  am  going  to  the  wood,  and  I 
promise  you  that  you  shall  have  more  than  a 
hundred  fagots  to-day. 


SCENE   IV.— Martine  {Alone). 

Go,  my  lad ;  whatever  look  I  may  put  on, 
I  shall  not  forget  to  pay  you  out ;  and  I  am 
dying  to  hit  upon  something  to  punish  you 
for  the  blows  you  gave  me.  I  know  well 
enough  that  a  wife  has  always  the  means  of 
being  revenged  upon  her  husband ;  but  that 
is  too  delicate  a  punishment  for  my  gallows- 
bird  ;  I  want  a  revenge  that  shall  strike  home 
a  little  more,  or  it  will  not  be  satisfaction  for 
the  insult  which  I  have  received. 


SCENE  V. — Valere,  Lucas,  Martine. 

Luc.  {To  Valere,  without  seeing  Martine.') 
I'facks  we  have  undertaken  a  curious  errand; 
and  I  do  not  know,  for  my  part,  what  we 
shall  get  by  it.* 


Val.  {To  Lucas,  without  seeing  Martine.) 
What  is  the  use  of  grumbling,  good  foster- 
father?  we  are  bound  to  do  as  our  master 
tells  us ;  and,  besides,  we  have  both  of  us 
some  interest  in  the  health  of  his  daughter, 
our  mistress ;  for  her  marriage,  which  is  put 
off  through  her  illness,  will  no  doubt  bring  us 
in  something.  Horace,  who  is  generous,  is 
the  most  likely  to  succeed  among  her  suitors ; 
and  although  she  has  shown  some  inclination 
for  a  certain  Leandre,  you  know  well  enough 
that  her  father  would  never  consent  to  receive 
him  for  his  son-in-law. 

Mart.  {Musing  on  one  side,  thinking  herself 
alone.)  Can  I  not  find  out  some  way  of 
revenging  myself? 

Luc.  {To  Valere.)  But  what  an  idea  has 
he  taken  into  his  head,  since  the  doctors  are 
quite  at  a  loss.' 

Val.  {To  Lucas.)  You  may  sometimes 
find  by  dint  of  seeking,  what  cannot  be  found 
at  once ;  and  often  in  the  most  unlikely  spots 
you  may  .  .   . 

Mart.  {Thinking  herself  always  alone.) 
Yes;  I  must  pay  him  out,  no  matter  at  what 
cost.  Those  cudgel  blows  lie  heavy  on  my 
stomach ;  I  cannot  digest  them ;  and  .  .  . 
{She  is  saying  all  this  musingly,  and  as  she 
moves,  she  comes  in  contact  with  the  two  men.) 
Ah,  gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
notice  you,  and  was  puzzling  my  brain  about 
something  that  perplexes  me. 

Val.  Every  one  has  his  troubles  in  this 
world,  and  we  also  are  looking  for  something 
that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  find. 

Mart.  Is  it  something  in  which  I  can  assist 
you? 

Val.  Perhaps.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
meet  with  some  clever  man,  some  special 
physician,  who  could  give  some  relief  to  our 
master's  daughter,  seized  with  an  illness  which 
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has  at  once  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her 
tongue.  Several  physicians  have  already 
exhausted  all  their  knowledge  on  her  behalf; 
but  sometimes  one  may  find  people  with 
wonderful  secrets,  and  certain  jieculiar  reme- 
dies, who  very  often  succeed  where  others 
have  failed  ;  and  that  is  the  sort  of  man  we 
are  looking  for. 

Mart.  {Softly  and  aside.')  Ah!  This  is  an 
inspiration  from  Heaven  to  revenge  myself  on 
my  rascal.  {Aloud.')  You  could  never  have 
addressed  yourselves  to  any  one  more  able  to 
find  what  you  want ;  and  we  have  a  man  here, 
the  most  wonderful  fellow  in  the  world  for 
desperate  maladies. 

Val.  Ah  !  for  mercy's  sake,  where  can  we 
meet  with  him? 

Mart.  You  will  find  him  just  now  in  that 
little  spot  yonder,  where  he  is  amusing  him- 
self in  cutting  wood. 

Luc.  A  doctor  who  cuts  wood  ! 

Val.  Who  is  amusing  himself  in  gathering 
some  simples,  you  mean  to  say  ? 

Mart.  No  ;  he  is  a  strange  fellow  who  takes 
a  delight  in  this ;  a  fantastic,  eccentric,  whim- 
sical man,  whom  you  would  never  take  to  be 
what  he  really  is.  He  goes  about  dressed  in 
a  most  extraordinary  fashion,  pretends  some- 
times to  be  very  ignorant,  keeps  his  knowl- 
edge to  himself,  and  dislikes  nothing  so  much 
every  day  as  using  the  marvelous  talents  which 
God  has  given  him  for  the  healing  art. 

Val.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  all  these 
great  men  have  always  some  whim,  some  slight 
grain  of  madness  mixed  with  their  learning. 

Mart.  The  madness  of  this  man  is  greater 
than  can  be  imagined,  for  sometimes  he  has 
to  be  beaten  before  he  will  own  his  ability  ; 
and  I  warn  you  beforehand  that  you  will  not 
succeed,  that  he  will  never  own  that  he  is  a 
physician,  unless  you  take  each  a  stick,  and 


compel  him,  by  dint  of  blows,  to  admit  at 
last  what  he  will  conceal  at  first.  It  is  thus 
that  we  act  when  we  have  need  of  him. 

Val.  What  a  strange  delusion  ! 

Mart.  That  is  true ;  but,  after  that,  you 
shall  see  that  he  works  wonders. 

Val.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mart.  His  name  is  Sganarelle.  But  it  is 
very  easy  to  recognize  him.  He  is  a  man  with 
a  large  black  beard,  and  who  wears  a  ruff, 
and  a  yellow  and  green  coat. 

Luc.  A  yellow  and  green  coat !  He  is  then 
a  parrot-doctor. 

Val.  But  is  it  really  true  that  he  is  as  clever 
as  you  say  ? 

Mart.  As  clever.  He  is  a  man  who  works 
miracles.  About  six  months  ago,  a  woman 
was  given  up  by  all  the  other  physicians ;  she 
w-as  considered  dead  at  least  six  hours,  and 
they  were  going  to  bury  her,  when  they 
dragged  by  force  the  man  we  are  speaking  of 
to  her  bedside.  Having  seen  her,  he  poured 
a  small  drop  of  something  into  her  mouth  ; 
and  at  that  very  instant  she  rose  from  her  bed, 
and  began  immediately  to  walk  in  her  room 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Luc.  Hah! 

Val.  It  must  have  been  a  drop  of  liquid 
gold.'" 

Mart.  Possibly  so.  Not  more  than  three 
weeks  ago,  a  young  child,  twelve  years  old, 
fell  from  the  top  of  the  belfry,  and  smashed 
his  head,  arms,  and  legs  on  the  stones.  No 
sooner  took  they  our  man  to  it,  than  he 
rubbed  the  whole  body  with  a  certain  oint- 
ment, which  he  knows  how  to  prepare;  and 
the  child  immediately  rose  on  its  legs  and 
ran  away  to  play  at  chuck-farthing. 

Luc.  Hah  ! 

Val.  This  man  must  have  the  universal 
heal-all." 
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Mart.  Who  doubts  it? 

Luc.  Odds  bobs  !  that  is  the  very  man  we 
want.     Let  us  go  quickly  and  fetch  him. 

Val.  We  thank  you  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered  us. 

Mart.  But  do  not  fail  to  remember  the 
warning  I  have  given  you. 

Luc.  Hey  !  Zooks !  leave  it  to  us.  If  he 
wants  nothing  but  a  thrashing,  we  will  gain 
our  point." 

Val.  (^To  Lucas.')  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  met  with  this  woman  ;  and  I  conceive 
the  best  hopes  in  the  world  from  it. 


SCENE  VL — Sganarelle,  Valere,  Lucas. 

Scan.  (Singing  behind  the  scene.)  La, 
la,  la  .  .   . 

Val.  I  hear  some  one  singing  and  cutting 
wood. 

Scan.  (Comingon,  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 
without  perceiving  Valere  or  Lucas.)  La,  la, 
la  .  .  .  Really  I  have  done  enough  to  deserve 
a  drink.  Let  us  take  a  little  breath.  {He 
drinks.)  This  wood  is  as  salt  as  the  very 
devil."     {Sings.) 

How  sweet  to  hear, 

My  pretty  flask, 

How  sweet  to  hear, 

Your  little  gull,  gull ! 

No  fate  with  mine  could  vie, 

If  never  you  ran  dry. 

Oh  !  darling  little  flask. 

But  constantly  were  full !  '* 

Come  !   Zounds  !  we  must  take   care  not  to 
get  the  blues. 


Val.  {Softly  to  Lucas.)  This  is  the  very 
man. 

Luc.  {Softly  to  Valere.)  I  think  you  are 
right,  and  that  we  have  just  hit  upon  him. 

Val.  Let  us  look  a  little  closer. 

Scan.  {Hugging  the  bottle.)  Ah  !  you  little 
rogue !  I  love  you,  my  pretty  dear  !  {He 
sings ;  but  perceiving  Lucas  and  Valere,  who 
are  examining  him,  he  lowers  his  voice.) 

No  fate  .  .  .  with  mine  .  .  .  could  .  .  .  vie. 
Is  .  .  . 

{Seeing  that  they  examine  him  more  closely.) 
Whom  the  deuce  do  these  people  want  ? 

Val.   {To  Lucas.)    It  is  surely  he. 

Luc.  {To  Valere.)  There  he  is,  exactly  as 
he  has  been  described  to  us. 

Scan.  {Aside.)  {At  this  point  he  puts  down 
his  bottle ;  and  Valere  stooping  down  to  bow  to 
him,  he  thinks  that  it  is  in  order  to  snatch 
it  away,  and  puts  it  on  the  other  side.  As 
Lucas  is  doing  the  same  thing  as  Valere,  Sgan- 
arelle takes  it  up  again,  and  hugs  if  to  his 
breast,  with  various  grimaces  which  make  a 
great  deal  of  by-play.)  They  are  consulting 
each  other,  while  looking  at  me.  What  can 
be  their  intentions  I 

Val.  Sir,  is  not  your  name  Sganarelle  ? 

Scan.  Hey  !    What ! 

Val.  I  ask  you  if  your  name  is  not  Sgan- 
arelle. 

Sgan.  {Turning  first  to  Valere,  then  to 
Lucas.)  Yes,  and  no.  It  depends  on  what 
you  want  with  him. 

Val.  We  want  nothing  with  him,  but  to 
offer  him  our  utinost  civilities. 

Sgan.  In  that  case  my  name  is  Sganarelle. 

Val.  We  are  delighted  to  see  you,  sir.  We 
have  been  recommended  to  you  for  what  we 
are  in  search  of ;  and  we  have  come  to  implore 
your  help,  of  which  we  are  in  want. 
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Scan.  If  it  be  anything,  gentlemen,  that 
belongs  to  my  little  trade,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  oblige  you. 

Val.  You  are  too  kind  to  us,  sir.  But  put 
your  hat  on,  sir,  if  you  please ;  the  sun  might 
hurt  you. 

Luc.   Pray,  sir,  put  it  on. 

Scan.  (^Aside.)  What  a  deal  of  ceremony 
these  people  use.     (^He puts  his  hat  on.) 

Val.  You  must  not  think  it  strange,  sir, 
that  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  you. 
Clever  people  are  always  much  sought  after, 
and  we  have  been  informed  of  your  capacity. 

Scan.  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  the 
best  hand  in  the  world  at  making  fagots. 

Val.  Oh!   sir  .   .  . 

Scan.  I  spare  no  pains,  and  make  them  in 
a  fashion  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Val.  That  is  not  the  question  we  have 
come  about,  sir. 

Scan.  But  I  charge  a  hundred  and  ten  sous 
the  hundred. 

Val.  Let  us  not  speak  about  that,  if  you 
please. 

Scan.  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  I  could 
not  sell  them  for  less. 

Val.   We  know  what  is  what,  sir. 

Scan.  If  you  know  what  is  what,  you  know 
that  I  charge  that  price. 

Val.  This  is  a  joke,  sir,  but  .   .   . 

Scan.  It  is  no  joke  at  ail,  I  cannot  bate  a 
farthing. 

Val.  Let  us  talk  differently,  please. 

Scan.  You  may  find  some  elsewhere  for 
less ;  there  be  fagots  and  fagots ;  but  for  those 
which  I  make  .  .   . 

Val.  Let  us  change  the  conversation,  pray, 
sir. 

Sgan.  I  take  my  oath  that  you  shall  not 
have  them  for  less,  not  a  fraction. 

Val.  Fie  !  Fie  ! 


Scan.  No,  upon  my  word,  you  shall  have 
to  pay  that  price.  I  am  si)eaking  frankly, 
and  1  am  not  the  man  to  overcharge. 

Val.  Ought  a  gentleman  like  you,  sir,  to 
amuse  himself  with  those  clumsy  pretences,  to 
lower  himself  to  talk  thus?  Ought  so  learned 
a  man,  such  a  famous  physician  as  you  are,  to 
wish  to  disguise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  keep  buried  his  great  talents? 

Scan.  {Aside.)     He  is  mad. 

Val.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  dissemble  with  us. 

Sgan.  What  do  you  mean? 

Luc.  All  this  beating  about  the  bush  is  use- 
less.    We  know  what  we  know. 

Sgan.  What  do  you  know  ?  What  do  you 
want  with  me  ?     For  whom  do  you  take  me  ? 

Val.  For  what  you  are,  a  great  physician. 

Sgan.  Physician  yourself;  I  am  not  one, 
and  I  have  never  been  one. 

Val.  {Aside.)  Now  the  fit  is  on  him. 
{Aloud.)  Sir,  do  not  deny  things  any  longer, 
and  do  not,  if  you  please,  make  us  have 
recourse  to  unpleasant  extremities. 

Sgan.  Have  recourse  to  what  ? 

Val.  To  certain  things  that  we  should  be 
sorry  for. 

Sgan.  Zounds !  Have  recourse  to  what- 
ever you  like.  I  am  not  a  physician,  and  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Val.  {Aside.)  Well,  I  perceive  that  we 
shall  have  to  apply  the  remedy.  {Aloud.) 
Once  more,  sir,  I  pray  you  to  confess  what 
you  are. 

Luc.  Odds  bobs,  do  not  talk  any  more 
nonsense ;  and  confess  plainly  that  you  are  a 
physician. 

Sgan.  {Aside.)     I  am  getting  in  a  rage. 

Val.  What  is  the  good  of  denying  what 
all  the  world  knows? 

Luc.  Why  all  these  funny  falsehoods? 
What  is  the  good  of  it  ? 
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Scan.  One  word  is  as  good  as  a  thousand, 
gentlemen.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  a 
physician. 

Val.  You  are  not  a  physician  ? 

Scan.  No. 

Luc.  You  are  not  a  physician  ? 

Scan.  No,  I  tell  you. 

Val.  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  do  it.  {They  each  take 
a  stick,  and  thrash  him.^ 

Scan.  Hold  !  hold  !  hold,  gentlemen  !  I 
will  be  anything  you  like. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  do  you  oblige  us  to  use  this 
violence  ? 

Luc.  Why  do  you  make  us  take  the  trouble 
of  giving  you  a  beating  ? 

Val.  I  assure  you  that  I  regret  it  with  all 
my  heart. 

Luc.  Upon  my  word  I  am  sorry  for  it  too. 

Scan.  What  the  devil  does  it  all  mean, 
gentlemen?  For  pity's  sake,  is  it  a  joke,  or 
are  you  both  gone  out  of  your  minds,  to  wish 
to  make  me  out  a  physician  ? 

Val.  What !  you  do  not  give  in  yet,  and 
you  still  deny  being  a  physician  ? 

Scan.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  am  one ! 

Luc.  Are  you  not  a  physician  ? 

Scan.  No,  plague  choke  me  !  {They  begin 
to  thrash  him  again.')  Hold  !  hold  !  Well, 
gentlemen,  yes,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  I 
am  a  physician,  I  am  a  physician — an  apothe- 
cary into  the  bargain,  if  you  like.  I  prefer 
saying  yes  to  everything  to  being  knocked 
about  so. 

Val.  Ah  !  that  is  right,  sir ;  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you  so  reasonable. 

Luc.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  hear  you 
speak  in  this  way. 

Val.  I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart. 

Luc.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken. 


Scan.  {Aside.)  Bless  my  soul !  Am  I  per- 
haps myself  mistaken,  and  have  I  become  a 
physician  without  being  aware  of  it? 

Val.  You  shall  not  regret,  sir,  having 
shown  us  what  you  are  ;  and  you  shall  certainly 
be  satisfied.. 

Scan.  But,  tell  me,  gentlemen,  may  you 
not  be  yourselves  mistaken  ?  Is  it  quite  certain 
that  I  am  a  physician  ? 

Luc.  Yes,  upon  my  word  ! 

Scan.  Really  and  truly. 

Val.  Undoubtedly. 

Scan.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  knew  it  ! 

Val.  Nonsense !  You  are  the  cleverest 
physician  in  the  world. 

Scan.  Ha,  ha ! 

Luc.  A  physician  who  has  cured  I  do  not 
know  how  many  complaints. 

Scan.  The  dickens  I  have  ! 

Val.  a  woman  was  thought  dead  for  six 
hours ;  she  was  ready  to  be  buried  when  you, 
with  a  drop  of  something,  brought  her  to 
again,  and  made  her  walk  at  once  about  the 
room. 

Scan.  The  deuce  I  did ! 

Luc.  A  child  of  twelve  fell  from  the  top  of 
the  belfry,  by  which  he  had  his  head,  his  legs, 
and  his  arms  smashed ;  and  you,  with  I  do 
not  know  what  ointment,  made  him  immedi- 
ately get  up  on  his  feet,  and  off  he  ran  to 
play  chuck-farthing. 

Scan.  The  devil  I  did  ! 

Val.  In  short,  sir,  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
us,  and  you  shall  earn  whatever  you  like,  if 
you  allow  us  to  take  you  where  we  intend. 

Scan.  I  shall  earn  whatever  I  like? 

Val.  Yes. 

Scan.  In  that  case  I  am  a  physician  :  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  had  forgotten  it  ;  but  I 
recollect  it  now.  What  is  the  matter?  Where 
am  I  to  go  ? 
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Val.  We  will  conduct  you.  The  matter  is 
to  see  a  girl  who  has  lost  her  speech. 

Scan.  Indeed  !  I  have  not  found  it. 

Val.  {So/t/y  to  Lucas.')  How  he  loves 
his  joke !  {To  Sganarelle.)  Come  along, 
sir! 

Scan.  Without  a  physician's  gown  ! 

Val.  We  will  get  one. 


Scan.  {Presenting  his  bottle  to  Vatere.) 
You  carry  this  :  I  put  my  juleps  in  there. 
{Turning  round  to  Lucas  atid  spitting  on  the 
ground.)  And  you,  stamp  on  this,  by  order 
of  the  physician. 

Luc.  Odds  sniggers  !  this  is  a  physician  I 
like.  I  think  he  will  do,  for  he  is  a  comical 
fellow. 


If  "H^t  Mrrt/  Iffin  1  ^ 


■^r  .;^^l4^<|_ 


^i^Sf^ 


ACT   II. 


(77ii?  fc^«^  represents  a  room  in  Geronte's  house.') 


SCENE  I. — Geronte,  Valere,  Lucas, 
Jacqueline. 

Val.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied ; 
we  have  brought  the  greatest  physician  in  the 
world  with  us. 

Luc.  Oh !  Zooks !  this  one  beats  every- 
thing ;  all  the  others  are  not  worthy  to  hold 
the  candle  to  him.'' 

Val.  He  is  a  man  who  has  performed  some 
marvelous  cures. 

Luc.  Who  has  put  dead  people  on  their 
legs  again. 


Val.  He  is  somewhat  whimsical,  as  I  have 
told  you;  and  at  times  there  are  moments 
when  his  senses  wander,  and  he  does  not  seem 
what  he  really  is. 

Luc.  Yes,  he  loves  a  joke,  and  one  would 
say  sometimes  that  he  has  got  a  tile  loose 
somewhere.'* 

Val.  But  in  reality,  it  is  all  learning  this ; 
and  very  often  he  says  things  quite  beyond 
any  one's  comprehension  ! 

Luc.  When  he  sets  about  it,  he  talks  as 
finely  as  if  he  were  reading  a  book. 
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Val.  He  has  already  a  great  reputation 
hereabout,  and  everybody  comes  to  consult 
him. 

Ger.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  him ;  send 
him  to  me  quickly. 

Val.  I  am  going  to  fetch  hira. 


SCENE  II. — Geronte,  Jacqueline,  Lucas. 

Jacq.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  this  one  will  do 
just  the  same  as  all  the  rest."  I  think  it  will 
be  si.\  of  the  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the 
others ;  and  the  best  medicine  to  give  to  your 
daughter  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  hand- 
some strapping  husband,  for  whom  she  could 
have  some  love.'* 

Ger.  Lord  bless  my  soul,  nurse  dear,  you 
are  meddling  with  many  things  ! 

Luc.  Hold  your  tongue,  mother  Jacqueline ; 
it  is  not  for  you  to  poke  your  nose  there. 

Jacq.  I  tell  you,  and  a  dozen  more  of 
you,"  that  all  these  physicians  do  her  no  good  ; 
that  your  daughter  wants  something  else  than 
rhubarb  and  senna,  and  that  a  husband  is  a 
plaster  which  cures  all  girls'  complaints. 

Ger.  Would  any  one  have  her  in  her 
present  state,  with  that  affliction  on  her?  and 
when  I  intended  her  to  marry,  has  she  not 
opposed  my  wishes  ? 

Jacq.  No  wonder.  You  wished  to  give  her 
a  man  whom  she  does  not  like.  Why  did  you 
not  give  her  to  Monsieur  L^andre,  who  takes 
her  fancy  ?  She  would  have  been  very 
obedient,  and  I  vouch  for  it  tliat  he  will  take 
her  as  she  is,  if  you  but  give  her  to  him. 


Ger.  Leandre  is  not  the  man  we  want ;  he 
has  not  got  a  fortune  like  the  other. 

Jacq.  He  has  got  an  uncle  who  is  so  rich, 
and  whose  fortune  he  will  inherit. 

Ger.  All  these  expectations  seem  to  me 
but  moonshine.  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but 
Holdfast  is  a  better ;  and  we  run  a  great  risk 
in  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes.  Death  is 
not  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  gentlemen 
heirs ;  and  while  the  grass  grows,  the  cow 
starves.™ 

Jacq.  That  is  all  well  and  good,  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  in  marriage,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  happiness  excels  riches.  Fathers 
and  mothers  have  this  cursed  habit  of  asking 
always,  "  How  much  has  he  got?"  and  "How 
much  has  she  got?"  And  gaffer  Peter  has 
married  his  Simonette  to  that  lout  Thomas, 
because  he  has  got  a  few  more  vineyards  than 
young  Robin,  for  whom  the  girl  had  a 
fancy;  and  now  the  poor  creature  is  as 
yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  has  not  looked  like 
herself  ever  since.  That  is  a  good  exam- 
ple for  you,  sir.  After  all,  folks  have  but 
their  pleasure  in  this  world ;  and  I  would 
sooner  give  my  daughter  a  husband  whom 
she  likes,  than  have  all  the  riches  in  the 
country.^' 

Ger.  Bless  me,  nurse,  how  you  chatter  ! 
hold  your  tongue,  let  me  beg  of  you ;  you 
take  too  much  upon  yourself,  and  you  will 
spoil  your  milk. 

Luc.  {Slapping  Geronte  s  shoulder  at  every 
word.')  Indeed,  be  silent;  you  are  too  saucy. 
The  master  does  not  want  your  speeches,  and 
he  knows  what  he  is  about.  All  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  suckle  your  baby,  without  arguing 
so  much.  Our  master  is  the  girl's  father,  and 
he  is  good  and  clever  enough  to  know  what 
she  wants. 

Ger.  Gently,  gently. 
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Luc.  {Still  slapping  Geronte' s  shoulder.')  I 
wish  to  show  her  her  place,  and  teach  her  the 
respect  due  to  you,  sir. 

Ger.  Very  well.  But  it  does  not  need  all 
this  gesticulating. 


SCENE    III.  —  Valere,    Sganarelle, 
Geronte,  Lucas,  Jacqueline. 


Val.  Look  out,  sir,  here  is  our  physician 
coming. 

Ger.  {To  Sganarelle.')  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you,  sir,  at  my  house,  and  we  have  very 
great  need  of  you. 

Scan.  {In  a  physician's  gown  with  a  very 
pointed  cap.)  Hippocrates  says  .  .  .  that  we 
should  both  put  our  hats  on. 

Ger.   Hippocrates  says  that  ? 

Scan.  Yes. 

Ger.  In  which  chapter,  if  you  please  ? 

Scan.  In  his  chapter  ...  on  hats. 

Ger.  Since  Hippocrates  says  so,  we  must 
obey. 

Scan.  Doctor,  having  heard  of  the  marvel- 
ous things  .   .   . 

Ger.  To  whom  are  you  speaking,  pray? 

Scan.  To  you. 

Ger.  I  am  not  a  physician. 

Scan.  You  are  not  a  physician  ? 

Ger.  Indeed  I  am  not. 

Scan.  Really  ? 

Ger.  Really.  {Sganarelle  takes  a  stick  and 
thrashes  Geronte.)     Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  ! 


Scan.  Now  you  are  a  physician,  I  have 
never  taken  any  other  degree. 

Ger.  {To  Valere.)  What  a  devil  of  a  fel- 
low you  have  brought  me  here  ! 

Val.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  he  was  a  funny 
sort  of  a  physician  ? 

Ger.  Yes ;  but  I  shall  send  him  about  his 
business  with  his  fun. 

Luc.  Do  not  take  any  notice  of  it,  sir.  It 
is  only  his  joking. 

Ger.  The  joking  does  not  suit  me. 

Scan.  Sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  lib- 
erty I  have  taken. 

Ger.  I  am  your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Scan.  I  am  sorry  .   .  . 

Ger.   It  is  nothing. 

Scan.  For  the  cudgeling  I  .  .  . 

Ger.  There  is  no  harm  done. 

Scan.  Which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  give 
you. 

Ger.  Do  not  say  any  more  about  it,  sir.  I 
have  a  daughter  who  is  suffering  from  a 
strange  complaint. 

Scan.  I  am  delighted,  sir,  that  your 
daughter  has  need  of  my  skill ;  and  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  you  stood  in 
the  same  need  of  it,  you  and  all  your  family, 
in   order   to   show    you   my   wish    to    serve 


you. 

Ger.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  these  kind 
feelings. 

Scan.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  speaking  from 
my  very  heart. 

Ger.  You  really  do  me  too  much  honor. 

Scan.  What  is  your  daughter's  name? 

Ger.  Lucinde. 

Scan.  Lucinde !  Ah  !  a  pretty  name  to 
physic  !     Lucinde  !-'^ 

Ger.  I  will  just  see  what  she  is  doing. 

Scan.  Who  is  that  tall  woman  ? 

Ger.  She  is  my  baby's  nurse. 
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SCENE  IV. — Sganarelle,  Jacqueline, 
Lucas. 

Scan.  {Aside.')  Zounds,  that  is  a  fine  piece 
of  household  furniture.  {Aloud.~)  Ah,  nurse  ! 
Charming  nurse  !  my  physic  is  the  very  hum- 
ble slave  of  your  nurseship,  and  I  should  like 
to  be  the  fortunate  little  nursling  to  suck 
the  milk  of  your  good  graces.  {He  puts  his 
hand  on  her  bosom.')  All  my  nostrums,  all 
my  skill,  all  my  cleverness,  is  at  your  service ; 
and  .  .  . 

Luc.  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Doctor ;  leave  my 
wife  alone,  I  pray  you. 

Scan.  What !  is  she  your  wife  ? 

Luc.  Yes. 

Sc.'iN.  Oh  !  indeed  !  I  did  not  know  that, 
but  I  am  very  glad  of  it  for  the  love  of  both. 
{He  pretends  to  embrace  Lucas,  but  embraces 
the  nurse.) 

Luc.  {Pulling  Sganarelle  away,  and  placing 
himself  betwee?t  him  and  his  wife.)  Gently,  if 
you  please. 

Scan.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  delighted 
that  you  should  be  united  together.  I  con- 
gratulate her  upon  having  such  a  husband 
as  you ;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  hav- 
ing a  wife  so  handsome,  so  discreet,  and  so 
well-shaped  as  she  is.  {He  pretends  once 
more  to  embrace  Lucas,  who  holds  out  his 
arms,  he  slips  under  them  and  embraces  the 
nurse.) 

Luc.  {Pulling  him  away  again.)  Do  not 
pay  so  many  compliments,  I  beg  of  you. 

Scan.  Shall  I  not  rejoice  with  you  about 
such  a  lovely  harmony  ? 

Luc.  With  me  as  much  as  you  like ;  but  a 
truce  to  compliments  with  my  wife. 

Scan.  I  have  both  your  happiness  equally 
at  heart ;  and  if  I  embrace  you  to  show  my 
delight  in  you,  I  embrace  her  to  show  my 
delight  in  her.     {Same  by-play.) 


Luc.   {Pulling  him  away  for  the  third  time.) 
Odds  boddikins,  Mr.  Doctor,  what  vagaries ! 


SCENE  V. — Geronte,  Sganarelle,  Lucas, 
Jacqueline. 

Ger.  My  daughter  will  be  here  directly, 
sir. 

Scan.  I  am  awaiting  her,  sir,  with  all  my 
physic. 

Ger.  Where  is  it  ? 

Scan.  {Touching  his  forehead.)     In  there. 

Ger.  That  is  good. 

Scan.  But  as  I  feel  much  interested  in  your 
family,  I  should  like  to  test  the  milk  of  your 
nurse,  and  examine  her  breasts.  {He  draws 
close  to  Jacqueline.) 

Luc.  {Pulling  him  atcay  and  swinging  him 
round.)  Nothing  of  the  sort,  nothing  of  the 
sort.     I  do  not  wish  it. 

Scan.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  see  the 
breasts  of  the  nurse. 

Luc.  Duty  or  no  duty,  I  will  not  have  it. 

Scan.  Have  you  the  audacity  to  contradict 
a  physician  ?     Out  with  you. 

Luc.  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about  a  phy- 
sician. 

Scan.  {Looking  askance  at  him.)  I  will 
give  you  a  fever. 

Jacq.  (  Taking  Lucas  by  the  arm  and  swing- 
ing him  round  also.)  Get  out  of  the  way.  Am 
I  not  big  enough  to  take  my  own  part,  if  he 
does  anything  to  me  which  he  ought  not  to 
do? 
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ACT  11.      SCENE  IV. 


ED.W.  HEDOUIN,  PAINTER. 


F.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  ETCHER. 


[SCENE   IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  GERONTE.] 


IN  THE  FOREGROUND  IS  SGANARELLE,  THE  WOODCUTTER,  DRESSED  IN 
THE  COSTUME  OF  A  PHYSICIAN,  SAYING: 

"I  ASSURE  YOU  THAT  1  AM  DELIGHTED  THAT  YOU  SHOULD  BE  UNITED 
TOGETHER,  i  CONGRATULATE  HER  UPON  HAVING  SUCH  A  HUSBAND  AS  YOU; 
AND  I  CONGRATULATE  YOU  UPON  HAVING  A  WIFE  SO  HANDSOME,  SO  DIS- 
CREET AND  SO  WELL-SHAPED  AS  SHE  IS.,  {He  pretf^s  once  more  to  embrace  Lwas, 
who  holds  out  his  arms.  He  slips  under  them  and  embraces  the  niirse.)  TO  THE  LEFT  IS 
THE   NURSE,  JACQUELINE,  WIFE  OF  LUCAS;  AND  ON  THE  RIGHT,   LUCAS. 
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!1.E,    JaCQUEUNE, 

)  Zouuds,  that  is  a  fine  piece 
niture.     (^/iM<//.)  Ah,  nurse  ! 
!  my  physic  is  the  veiy  huivi- 
ble  slave  of  your  nurseship,  and  I  should  like 
to  be   the  fortunate   little   m  suck 

the  milk  of  your  good  graces.         .     .  uts  his 
hand, 
m 
and  .  .  . 

Luc.   By  your  leave,  Mr.  Bactogi  J  *§-;&.  i«y 
wife  alone,  I  pray  you. 
Scan.  What !  is  she  your  wife  ? 

.jiariOTa  \:»9iHTAq>ijii>i  .j  .a 

Sga.v.  Oil !  indeed  !  I  did  not  know  that, 
but  I  am  very  glad  of  it  for  the  love  of  both. 
(^He  pretends  to  embrace  Lucas,  but  embraces 
•    the  nurse.)  [.3TOOH30  HO  32UOH 

Luc.   (PuHirtz  Sganarc/Ie  cTwav,  and  placing 


Luc.  (/ 
Odds  botl. 


Ger.  My  daughter  will   be  here   directly, 
sir.  .fl3T/IIA'l  ,HlUOa3H  .MQS 

Scan.  I  am  nvauing  her,  sir,  with  all  my 
physic. 

Ger.  Where  is  it  i^ 
g*iXN.l^ \  M^^  his  forehead.-)     In  there. 

Ger.  That  is  good. 

Vi^^'m^'^m  ,'flmt!/3'dGC5#-^l#",«('jJ#5iAM^g)?''-8p«};Wb^^3?K9^  i-SHTSt?^  >"  your 
you  please.  _..i.t3;'U'l.\;!.  .I.ll!.'i;4y.  Ji^e  laJesj.the_niilk  of  jour 


WAI3I2YHS   3HT 

SCENE  v.— Geronte,  :  f,  Lucas, 

.II      TO  A     JACQUELIM.. 


.u  .    .  ,  ,.  jOWtYA2  ;i^Alpr2YH.q  A,  30  3MUT8C„_^.._ 

issure   you  that   1  am   delighted     nurse,  ana  examine  her  breasts.     \He  draws 

aHTfVIU  3a  CllAjfeftie'^'tP^'/"3^VFr- alTWDg3^''M^A/'KT'A#rIlOY  3HUa2A    I" 

eratulau    :;.•:    upon    having    such   a    hu.sband  '       ^-^<:- JJ'i'Ujili:  ili'M.  <JWil}' (!'td  m'iJi.dssM''' 
;lJOY  8A  aWAasUH  A  HpU2  OHIVAH  HO<lU  fl3H  3TAJUTA5lOWOiy  \    .aHMTHCfoT 
as   you;    .i:,>j  1  congratulate    you  u;'Oii   hav-  •    ■')     Nothing  of  the  sort,  nothing  of  the 

-aKJ  e)a'ifiMOg9t?l4Hu^iogfi!¥eeA  a?.H"V.AH.  ^OIU   UOY    3TAJUTA510W03   I   QV\k 

,x^k^^'iMv^%<^\^\\\H-i\K4.U&%'M^<^^  'igr'-^H2^8A-'a3lAH?-JJ3W  08  dVlift  TBasflie 

i/iiirc    ti>    ,::    ■.i:c    Lucas,   who   /laA/s   I'u/  his     brcas;;  '>:  uic  i:  .ro;. 
81  T33J^  3HT  OT    /.art>^K  ^A\  i.a'ijr<4s«*  V^no  s«feA^  '^^^skm  i<{s\i  Vrt     .i\«t»  «s\  \«q  in\o^  ti^va 
an/is,  he  slJf-s  under  tncm  and  embraces  the  1       Luc.    Duty  or   no   duty.  I  will   not  have  it. 

nurs^DUA   JHOm   3HT   KO  QUA  ;8ADdj  =?Pv:3.=lIl^'vcaWl^^?WQ;?^i,??gyi^,t?MTct 


Luc.  {^Pti  I  away  again.)    Do  not 

pay  so  man)  ,  ..uients,  I  beg  of  you. 

Scan.  Shall  I  not  rejoice  with  you  about 
such  a  lovely  harmony  ? 

Luc.  With  m-  '  is  you  like;  but  a 
truce  to  complinit... ray  wife. 

Scan.  I  have  both  your  happiness  equally 
at  heart ;  and  if  I  embrace  you  to  show  my 
delight  in  you,  I  env  to  show  ray 

delight  ill  lu  r.     {Sa/iu  ._, 


a  physician  ?     Out  with  you. 

Luc.  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about  a  phy- 
sician. 

Sgan.  (^Looking  askance  at  him.)  I  will 
give  you  a  fever. 

Jacq.  (  Taking  Lucas  by  the  arm  and  swing- 
ing him  round  also.)  Get  out  of  the  way.  Am 
I  not  big  enough  to  take  my  own  part,  if  he 
does  anything  to  me  which  he  ought  not  to 
do? 
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Luc.  I  will  not  have  him  touch  you,  I  will 
not. 

Scan.  For  shame,  you  rascal,  to  be  jealous 
of  your  wife. 

Ger.   Here  comes  my  daughter. 


SCENE   VI. — LuciNDE,    Geronte,   Sgana- 
RELLE,  Valere,  Lucas,  Jacqueline. 

Scan.  Is  this  the  patient? 

Ger.  Yes,  I  have  but  one  daughter  ;  and  I 
would  never  get  over  it  if  she  were  to  die. 

Scan.  Do  not  let  her  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  She  must  not  die  without  a  prescrip- 
tion of  the  physician. '■' 

Ger.   a  chair  here  ! 

Sgan.  {Seated  between  Geronte  and  Lu- 
cinde.")  This  is  not  at  all  an  unpleasant 
patient,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  would 
not  be  at  all  amiss  for  a  man  in  very  good 
health. 

Ger.  You  have  made  her  laugh,  sir. 

Sgan.  So  much  the  better.  It  is  the  best 
sign  in  the  world  when  a  physician  makes  the 
patient  laugh.  {To  Lucinde.')  Well,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  What  ails  you?  What  is  it  you 
feel? 

Luc.  {Replies  by  motions,  by  putting  her 
hand  to  her  month,  her  head,  and  under  her 
chin.)  Ha,  hi,  ho,  ha  ! 

Sgan.  What  do  you  say? 

Luc.  {Continues  the  same  motions.)  Ha, 
hi,  ho,  ha,  ha,  hi,  ho  ! 

Sgan.  What  is  that  ? 

Luc.  Ha,  hi,  ho  1 


Scan.  {Imitating her.)  Ha,  hi,  ho,  ha,  ha! 
I  do  not  understand  you.  What  sort  of  lan- 
guage do  you  call  that  ? 

Ger.  That  is  just  where  her  complaint  lies, 
sir.  She  has  become  dumb,  without  our  hav- 
ing been  able  till  now  to  discover  the  cause. 
This  accident  has  obliged  us  to  postpone  her 
marriage. 

Sgan.  And  why  so  ? 

Ger.  He  whom  she  is  going  to  marry  wishes 
to  wait  for  her  recovery  to  conclude  the 
marriage. 

Sgan.  And  who  is  this  fool  that  does  not 
want  his  wife  to  be  dumb  ?  Would  to  Heaven 
that  mine  had  that  complaint !  I  should  take 
particular  care  not  to  have  her  cured. 

Ger.  To  the  point,  sir.  We  beseech  you 
to  use  all  your  skill  to  cure  her  of  this 
affliction. 

Sgan.  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy.  But 
tell  me,  does  this  pain  oppress  her  much  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  sir. 

Sgan.  So  much  the  better.  Is  the  suffering 
very  acute  ? 

Ger.  Very  acute. 

Sgan.  That  is  right.  Does  she  go  to  .  .  . 
you  know  where  ? 

Ger.  Yes. 

Sgan.  Freely? 

Ger.  That  I  know  nothing  about. 

Sgan.  Is  the  matter  healthy  ? 

Ger.  I  do  not  understand  these  things. 

Sg.'VN.  {Turning  to  the  patient.)  Give  me 
your  hand.  {To  Geronte.)  The  pulse  tells 
me  that  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

Ger.  Sir,  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
her ;  ah  !  yes,  you  have  found  it  out  at  the 
first  touch. 

Sgan.  Of  course  ! 

Jacq.  See  how  he  has  guessed  her  com- 
plaint. 
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Scan.  We  great  physicians,  we  know  mat- 
ters at  once.  An  ignoramus  would  have  been 
nonplussed,  and  would  have  told  you :  it  is 
this,  that,  or  the  other ;  but  I  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  from  the  very  first,  and  I  tell  you 
that  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

Ger.  Yes  ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
whence  it  arises. 

Scan.  Nothing  is  easier ;  it  arises  from  loss 
of  speech. 

Ger.  Very  good.  But  the  reason  of  her 
having  lost  her  speech,  pray  ? 

Scan.  Our  best  authorities  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  because  there  is  an  impediment  in  the 
action  of  her  tongue. 

Ger.  But,  once  more,  your  opinion  upon 
this  impediment  in  the  action  of  her  tongue. 

Scan.  Aristotle  on  this  subject  says  ...  a 
great  many  clever  things. 

Ger.  I  dare  say. 

Scan.  Ah  !  he  was  a  great  man  ! 

Ger.  No  doubt. 

Scan.  Yes,  a  very  great  man.  (JJolding 
out  his  arm,  and  putting  a  finger  of  the  other 
hand  in  the  bend.')  A  man  who  was,  by  this, 
much  greater  than  I.  But  to  come  back  to 
our  argument:  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
impediment  in  the  action  of  her  tongue  is 
caused  by  certain  humors,  which  among  us 
learned  men,  we  call  peccant  humors ;  pec- 
cant— that  is  to  say  .  .  .  peccant  humors; 
inasmuch  as  the  vapors  formed  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  influences  which  rise  in  the  very 
region  of  diseases,  coming  ...  as  we  may 
say  to  ...   Do  you  understand  Latin  ? 

Ger.  Not  in  the  least. 

Scan.  {Suddenly  rising.)  You  do  not  under- 
stand Latin  ? 

Ger.  No. 

Scan.  (Assuming  various  comir  attitudes.) 
Cabricias  arci  thuram,  catalainus,  singulariter, 


nominativo,  hac  musa,  the  muse,  bonus,  bona, 
honum.  Deus  sanctus,  estne  oratio  latinas? 
Etiam,Y&s,.  QuarelV^hy.  Quia  substantivo 
et  adjectivum,  concordat  in  generi,  nuinerum,  et 
casus. ''^ 

Ger.  Ah  !     Why  did  I  not  study  ? 

Jacq.  What  a  clever  man  ! 

Luc.  Yes,  it  is  so  beautiful  that  I  do  not 
understand  a  word  of  it. 

Scan.  Thus  tliese  vapors  which  I  speak  of, 
passing  from  the  left  side,  where  the  liver  is, 
to  the  right  side,  where  we  find  the  heart,  it 
so  happens  that  the  lungs,  which  in  Latin  we 
call  armyan,  having  communication  with  the 
brain,  which  in  Greek  we  style  nasmus,  by 
means  of  the  vena  cava,  which  in  Hebrew,  is 
termed  cubile,^  meet  in  their  course  the  said 
vapors,  which  fill  the  ventricles  of  the  omo- 
plata ;  and  because  the  said  vapors  .  .  .  now 
understand  well  this  argument,  pray  .  .  . 
and  because  these  said  vapors  are  endowed 
with  a  certain  malignity  .  .  .  listen  well  to 
this,  I  beseech  you. 

Ger.  Yes. 

Scan.  Are  endowed  with  a  certain  malig- 
nity which  is  caused  .  .  .  pay  attention  here, 
if  you  please. 

Ger.  I  do. 

Scan.  Which  is  caused  by  the  acridity  of 
these  humors  engendered  in  the  concavity 
of  the  diaphragm,  it  happens  that  these 
va]")ors  .  .  .  Ossahandus,  nequeis,  nequcr, 
potarinum,  puipsa  milus!'^  That  is  exactly 
the  reason  that  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

Jacq.  Ah  !  How  well  this  gentleman  ex- 
plains all  this. 

Luc.  Why  does  not  my  tongue  wag  as  well 
as  his?  ■•. 

Ger.  It  is  undoubtedly  impossible  to  argue 
better.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  I  cannot 
exactly  make  out :    that  is  the  whereabouts  of 
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ACT  H.      SCENE  VI. 

JACQUES  LEMAN,  P/^^ER.  GERY   BIQHARD,  ETCHER. 


[SCENE  OF   THE  CONSULTATION.] 


IN  THE  CENTRE  OF,  THE  ST.\GE   IS  SGANARELLE,  PLAYlN(j   THE  DOCTOR, 
EATgD  IN  AN  ARM-CHAIr  AND.  HOLDING  LUCINDE'S  PULSE.     HE  IS  EXPLAINING 

IN  Gibberish,  ~ 

"...  Ossabandiis,  ncqueis,  nequer,  potannum,  pHipsii,piilus,"  TO  GERONTE,  WHO 
LISTENS  TO  HIM  WHH  .A.DMIRATION,  THE  REAS0N'\VH>  HIS  DAUGHTER  IS 
IJU\1B.  IN  THE  I'.ACKGROUND,  WITH  HIS  HAT  ON  HIS  HEAD,  IS  VALERE,  CANE 
IN  II AND,  AND  LUCAS,  STILL  HOLDING  THE  CLUB  WITH  WHICH  HE  BEAT 
SGANARELLE.     BETW'BEN  LUCINDE   AND  LUCAS  IS   JACQUELINE,  WHO  SAYS: 

f  "AH!   HOW  WELL  THIS  GENTLEMAN  EXPLAINS  AI  L   THIS." 
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We  great  physicians,  we  ki-.ow  mat- 

An  ignoramus  would  have  been 

1  have  told  you:    it  is 

liic  luaif ;  but  I  hit  the  nail  on 

n  the  verx-  first,  and   I  tell  you 

that  your  daughter  is  < 

Gkk.  Yes  ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
whe 


■^iamiH  HO   HTH2  MI^MMei8m^''gHT 


Sl.an.   Noiiiing  is  easier  ;  it  arises  from  loss 
.  -peech. 

Ger.  Very  good.     But  |iy  r^j^g^rjlgr 
li^iving  lost  lier  speech,  pray  ? 

S'.A.v.  Our  best  authorities  will  tell  you  that 
.H3HQ-Iia.mAy;;if§  .XgSqmpediment  in  the 
f  her  tonsrue. 


But,  once  more,  your  opinion  upon 
■ediment  in  the  action  of  her  tongue. 


Sgam.  Aristotle  on  thfs"  siuijecf  says  ...  a    vapors,  \vli! en  ml  the  ventricles  of  the 
great  many  clever  things. 
.HOr3>GJal3teiP9yiIYAjq  ,3JJ3HAHA02  21 

isten  well  to 


Hominaiivo,  }mc  musa,  the  muse,  bonus,  bona, 
bomim.  Deus  sanctus,  estne  oratio  latinos? 
Etiam,  Yes.  Quart?  Why.  Quia  suhstantivo 
et  otijectivum,  concordat  in  generi,  numerum,  et 
casus.''* 

Ger.  Ah  !     Why  did  I  not  study  ? 

J  ACQ.  What  a  clever  man  ! 

'I  do  not 

I         vJlll 

understand  a  w-ord  of  it. 

Scan.  Thus  these  vapors  which  I  speak  of, 
pa^Jng'p-Qiyyie  left  side,  where  the  liver  is, 
to  the  right  side,  where  '  ■'■«  heart,  it 

so  happens  that  the  lungs .  1  .it in  we 

c^W  armyanm^^t'^M^M.mQ^^W 
brain,  which  in  Greek  we  style  nasmus,  by 


means  of  the  vena  cava,  which  in  Hebrew,  is 
terrned  cubi/cj^  meet  in  their  course  the  said 

omo- 

plata ;  and  because  the  said  vapors  .  .  .  now 

3©A«itaBflT\vll(D  a^g^HagJiniai;  ^tay  .  .  . 

(iiK.    N'o  doubt.  with  a  cert.nin   malignity  . 

SiiAX.   Yes,  a   very  great  man.     (77.  '  h  you. 

mui;i;   i".-.;;er  than  I.     But  to  come  back  to  ^  nity  which  is  caused  .   .   .   j-av  intention  here, 
T^^H"  >3»- WOiWVI^etfFtWn  a^jQr  3(HiEuC)Wlbj(S«    JUJlre    ,2A0UJ    QUA    .QWAH    XII 


learned    ;rxn,  we  call   peccant  humors;    pec 


the.?e    Iiuniors   engendered    in    the  concavity 


cant— that   is  tJ'^im  .JJA-eeiiiSJAJflXaut^AWaaillHaOdiaiBlJisJuLSW  lWfiHn6H*!f4t    these 

vapors  .  .  .  Ossabandus,  nequeis,  nequer, 
potariniim,  puipsa  milus."^  That  is  exactly 
the  reason  that  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

Jacq.  Ah  !  How  well  this  gentleman  ex- 
plains all  this. 

Luc.  Whv  does  not  my  tongue  wag  as  well 
as  his? 

Ger.  It  is  undoubtedly  impossible  to  argue 
better.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  I  cannot 
rxaeilv  make  out:    tliat  is  the  whereabouts  of 


ina-  ' ^.  vapors  formed  by  the  exhala- 

tioi  ;  ,  1  .cnces  which  rise  in  the  very 

region  of  diseases,  coming  ...  as  we  may 
Oo  you  understand  Latin  ? 

1  '  iSt. 

.^  '■';.')  Vou  do  not  under- 

stand L 
Ger.  No. 

S  '  /;/>  attitudes.) 

C  t  ■ ,  .f.O;  'liJdriti'r, 
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the  liver  and  the  heart.  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  place  them  differently  from  wliat 
they  are ;  that  the  heart  is  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Scan.  Yes;  this  was  so  formerly;  but  we 
have  changed  all  that,  and  we  nowadays 
practice  the  medical  art  on  an  entirely  new 
system. 

Ger.  I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  pray  you 
pardon  my  ignorance. 

Scan.  There  is  no  harm  done ;  and  you 
are  not  obliged  to  be  so  clever  as  we  are. 

Ger.  Certainly  not.  But  what  think  you, 
sir,  ought  to  be  done  for  this  complaint? 

Scan.  What  do  I  think  ought  to  be  done? 

Ger.  Yes. 

Scan.  My  advice  is  to  put  her  to  bed  again, 
and  make  her,  as  a  remedy,  take  plenty  of 
bread  soaked  in  wine. 

Ger.  Why  so,  sir? 

Scan.  Because  there  is  in  bread  and  wine 
mixed  together  a  sympathetic  virtue  which 
produces  speech.  Do  you  not  see  that  they 
give  nothing  else  to  parrots,  and  that,  by  eat- 
ing it,  they  learn  to  speak  ? 

Ger.  That  is  true.  Oh !  the  great  man  ! 
Quick,  plenty  of  bread  and  wine. 

Scan.  I  shall  come  back  to-night  to  see 
how  the  patient  is  getting  on. 


SCENE  VII. — Geronte,   Sganarelle, 
Jacqueline. 

Scan.  {To  Jacqueline.')  Stop  a  little,  you. 
{To  Geronte.')  Sir,  I  must  give  some  medi- 
cine to  your  nurse. 


Jacq.  To   me,  sir?    I  am  as  well  as  can 

be. 

Scan.  So  much  the  worse,  nurse,  so  much 
the  worse.  This  excess  of  health  is  dangerous, 
and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  bleed  you  a 
little  gently,  and  to  administer  some  little 
soothing  injection. 

Ger.  But,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  a  method 
which  I  cannot  understand.  Why  bleed  folks 
when  they  are  not  ill  ? 

Scan.  It  does  not  matter,  the  method  is 
salutary;  and  as  we  drink  for  the  thirst  to 
come,  so  must  we  bleed  for  the  disease  to 
come." 

Jacq.  {Going.)  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  all 
this,  and  I  will  not  have  my  body  made  an 
apothecary's  shop. 

Scan.  You  object  to  my  remedies  ;  but  we 
shall  know  how  to  bring  you  to  reason. 


SCENE  VIII.— Geronte,  Sganarelle. 

Scan.  I  wish  you  good-day. 

Ger.  Stay  a  moment,  if  you  please. 

Scan.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Ger.  Give  you  your  fee,  sir. 

Scan.  {Putting  his  hands  behind  him,  from 
under  his  gown,  while  Gironte  opens  his  purse.) 
I  shall  not  accept  it,  sir. 

Ger.  Sir. 

Scan.  Not  at  all. 

Ger.  One  moment. 

Scan.  On  no  consideration. 

Ger.  Pray  ! 
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Scan.  You  are  jesting. 

Ger.  That  is  settled. 

Scan.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Ger.  What! 

Scan.  I  do  not  practice  for  money's  sake.^" 

Ger.  I  am  convinced  of  that. 

Scan.  {After  having  taken  the  money.')  Are 
they  good  weight  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  sir. 

Scan.  I  am  not  a  mercenary  physician. 

Ger.  I  am  well  aware  of  it. 

Scan.  I  am  not  actuated  by  interest. 

Ger.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  so. 

Scan.  {Alone,  looking  at  the  money  he  has 
received.')  Upon  my  word,  this  does  not 
promise  badly ;  and  provided  .  .  . 


SCENE  IX. — Leandre,  Sganarelle. 

Lean.  I  have  been  waiting  some  time  for 
you,  sir,  and  I  have  come  to  beg  your  assist- 
ance. 

Scan.  {Feeling  his  pulse.)  That  is  a  very 
bad  pulse. 

Lean.  I  am  not  ill,  sir;  and  it  is  not  for 
that  I  am  come  to  you. 

Scan.  If  you  are  not  ill,  why  the  devil  do 
you  not  tell  me  so  ? 

Lean.  No.  To  tell  you  the  matter  in  a  few 
words,  my  name  is  Leandre.  I  am  in  love 
with  Lucinde  to  whom  you  have  just  paid  a 
visit ;  and  as  all  access  to  her  is  denied  to  me, 
through  the  ill-temper  of  her  father,  I  venture 


to  beseech  you  to  serve  me  in  my  love  affair, 
and  to  assist  me  in  a  stratagem  that  I  have 
invented,  so  as  to  say  a  few  words  to  her,  on 
which  my  whole  life  and  happiness  absolutely 
depend. 

Scan.  {In  apparent  anger.)  Whom  do  you 
take  me  for?  How  dare  you  address  yourself 
to  me  to  assist  you  in  your  love  affair,  and  to 
wish  me  to  lower  the  dignity  of  a  physician 
by  an  affair  of  that  kind  ! 

Lean.   Do  not  make  a  noise,  sir. 

Scan.  {Driving  him  back.)  I  will  make  a 
noise.    You  are  an  impertinent  fellow. 

Lean.  Ah  !  gently,  sir. 

Scan.  An  ill-mannered  jackanapes. 

Lean.  Pray ! 

Scan.  I  will  teach  you  that  1  am  not  the 
kind  of  man  you  take  me  for,  and  that  it  is 
the  greatest  insolence  .   .   . 

Lean.   {Taking  out  a  purse.)    Sir  .   .   . 

Scan.  To  wish  to  employ  me  .  .  .  {taking 
the  purse).  I  am  not  speaking  about  you, 
for  you  are  a  gentleman;  and  I  should  be 
delighted  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  ;  but  there 
are  certain  impertinent  people  in  this  world 
who  take  folks  for  what  they  are  not ;  and 
I  tell  you  candidly  that  this  puts  me  in  a 
passion. 

Lean.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the 
liberty  I  have  .  .  . 

Scan.  You  are  jesting.  What  is  the  affair 
in  question  ? 

Lean.  You  must  know  then,  sir,  that  this 
disease  which  you  wish  to  cure  is  a  feigned 
complaint.  The  physicians  have  argued  about 
it,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  give  it  as  their  opinion, — this  one, 
that  it  arose  from  the  brain  ;  that  one,  from 
the  intestines ;  another,  from  the  spleen  ; 
another,  again,  from  the  liver ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  love  is  its  real  cause,  and  that  Lucinde 
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has  only  invented  this  illness  in  order  to  free 
herself  from  a  marriage  with  which  she  has 
been  harassed.  But  for  fear  that  we  may  be 
seen  together,  let  us  retire  ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
as  we  go  along,  what  I  wish  you  to  do. 


Scan.  Come  along,  then,  sir.  You  have 
inspired  me  with  an  inconceivable  interest  in 
your  love;  and  if  all  my  medical  science 
does  not  fail  me,  the  patient  shall  either  die 
or  be  yours. 


ACT  III. 


{The  scene  represents  a  spot  near  Geronte's  house.') 


SCENE  I. — Leandre,  Sganarelle. 

Lean.  I  think  that  I  am  not  at  all  badly  got 
up  for  an  apothecary ;  and  as  her  father  has 
scarcely  ever  seen  me,  this  change  of  dress  and 
wig  is  likely  enough,  I  think,  to  disguise  me. 

Scan.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Lean.  Only  I  should  like  to  know  five  or 
six  big  medical  words  to  leaven  my  conversa- 
tion with,  and  to  give  me  the  air  of  a  learned 
man. 

Scan.  Go  along,  go  along ;  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  The  dress  is  sufficient ;  and  I 
know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do. 


Lean.   How  is  that  ! 

Scan.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  understand 
anything  about  medicine  !  You  are  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  do  not  mind  confiding  in  you,  as 
you  have  confided  in  me. 

Lean.  What  !   Then  you  are  not  really  .  .  . 

Scan.  No,  I  tell  you.  They  have  made  me 
a  physician  in  spite  of  my  teeth.  I  have  never 
attempted  to  be  so  learned  as  that ;  and  all 
my  studies  did  not  go  farther  than  the  lowest 
class  at  school.  I  do  not  know  how  the  idea 
has  come  to  them  ;  but  when  I  .saw  that  in 
spite  of  everything  they  would  have  it  that  I 
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was  a  physician,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  so 
at  somebody's  expense.  You  would  not 
believe,  however,  how  this  error  has  spread, 
and  how  everyone  is  possessed,  and  believes 
me  to  be  a  learned  man.  They  come  seeking 
me  on  all  sides;  and  if  things  go  on  in  this 
way,  I  am  resolved  to  stick  to  the  profession 
all  my  life.  I  find  that  it  is  the  best  trade  of 
all ;  for,  whether  we  manage  well  or  ill,  we 
are  paid  just  the  same.  Bad  workmanship 
never  recoils  on  us ;  and  we  cut  the  material 
we  have  to  work  with  pretty  much  as  we  like. 
A  shoemaker,  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes  can- 
not spoil  a  scrap  of  leather  without  having  to 
bear  the  loss ;  but  in  our  business  we  may 
spoil  a  man  without  its  costing  us  a  farthing. 
The  blunders  are  never  put  down  to  us,  and  it 
is  always  the  fault  of  the  fellow  who  dies.  The 
best  of  this  profession  is,  that  there  is  the 
greatest  honesty  and  discretion  among  the 
dead ;  for  you  never  find  them  complain  of 
the  physician  who  has  killed  them. 

Lean.  It  is  true  that  the  dead  are  very 
honorable  in  that  respect. 

Scan.  (Seeing  some  people  advancing  toward 
him.')  There  come  some  people,  who  seem 
anxious  to  consult  me.  (^To  Leandre.)  Go 
and  wait  for  me  near  the  house  of  your  lady- 
love. 


SCENE  II. — Thip.aut,  Perrin,  Sganarelle. 

Thib.  Sir,  we  come  to  look  for  you,  my 
son  Perrin  and  myself.™ 

Scan.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Thib.  His  poor  mother,  whose  name  is 
Perrette,  has  bee.  on  a  bed  of  sickness  for  the 
last  six  months. 


Scan.  (^Holding  out  his  hand  as  if  to  receive 
money.)    \Vhat  would  you  have  me  do  to  her? 

Thib.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  some 
little  doctor's  stuff"  to  cure  her. 

Scan.  We  must  first  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  her. 

Thib.  She  is  ill  with  the  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Scan.  With  the  hypocrisy? 

Thib.  Yes ;  I  mean  she  is  swollen  every- 
where. They  say  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
seriosities  in  her  inside,  and  that  her  liver, 
her  belly,  or  her  spleen,  as  you  would  call  it, 
instead  of  making  blood  makes  nothing  but 
water.  She  has,  every  other  day,  the  quotig- 
uian  fever,  with  lassitude  and  pains  in  the 
muscles  of  her  legs.  We  can  hear  in  her 
throat  phlegms  that  are  ready  to  choke  her, 
and  she  is  often  taken  with  syncoles  and  con- 
versions, so  that  we  think  she  is  going  off  the 
hooks.  We  have  got  in  our  village  an  apothe- 
cary— with  respect  be  it  said — who  has  given 
her,  I  do  not  know  how  much  stuff;  and  it 
has  cost  me  more  than  a  dozen  good  crowns 
in  clysters,  saving  your  presence,  in  aposturaes 
which  he  has  made  her  swallow,  in  infections 
of  hyacinth,  and  in  cordial  potions.  But  all 
this,  as  jieople  say,  was  nothing  but  an  oint- 
ment of  fiddle-faddle.  He  wanted  to  give 
her  a  certain  drug  called  ametile  wine;  but  I 
was  downright  afeard  that  this  would  send 
her  to  the  other  world  altogether;  because 
they  tell  me  that  those  big  physicians  kill,  I 
do  not  know  how  many,  with  that  new-fangled 
notion.'" 

Scan.  (Still  holding  out  his  hand,  and  mov- 
ing it  about  to  show  that  he  wants  money.) 
Let  us  come  to  the  point,  friend,  let  us  come 
to  the  point. 

Thib.  The  point  is,  sir,  that  we  have  come 
to  beg  of  you  to  tell  us  what  we  must  do. 

Scan.  I  do  not  understand  you  at  all. 
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Per.  My  mother  is  ill,  sir,  and  here  are 
two  crowns  which  we  have  brought  you  to 
give  us  some  stuff. 

Scan.  Ah  !  you  I  do  understand.  There 
is  a  lad  who  speaks  clearly,  and  explains  him- 
self as  he  should.  You  say  that  your  mother 
is  ill  with  ilie  dropsy;  that  she  is  swollen  all 
over  her  body ;  that  she  has  a  fever,  with 
pains  in  the  legs;  that  she  sometimes  is  taken 
with  syncopes  and  convulsions,  that  is  to  say 
with  fainting  fits. 

Per.  Indeed,  sir  !  that  is  just  it. 

Scan.  I  understand  you  at  once.  Your 
father  does  not  know  what  he  says.  And  now 
you  ask  me  for  a  remedy  ? 

Per.  Yes,  sir. 

Scan.  A  remedy  to  cure  her? 

Per.  That  is  just  what  I  mean. 

Scan.  Take  this  then.  It  is  a  piece  of 
cheese  which  you  must  make  her  take. 

Per.  a  piece  of  cheese,  sir  ? 

Scan.  Yes;  it  is  a  kind  of  prepared  cheese, 
in  which  there  is  gold,  coral  and  pearls,  and 
a  great  many  other  precious  things. 

Per.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
and  I  shall  go  and  make  her  take  it  directly. 

Scan.  Go,  and  if  she  dies,  do  not  fail  to 
bury  her  in  the  best  style  you  can. 


SCENE  III. — {The  scene  changes,  and  rep- 
resents, as  in  the  Second  Act,  a  room  in 
Geronte's  house)  —  Jacqueline,  Sgana- 
relle,  Lucas,  at  the  far  end  of  the  stage. 

Scan.  Here  is  the  pretty  nurse.     Ah  !  you 
darling  nurse,  1  am  delighted  at  this  meeting  ; 


and  the  sight  of  you  is  like  rhubarb,  cassia 
and  senna  to  me,  which  purge  all  melancholy 
from  my  mind. 

Jacq.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Physician,  it  is 
no  good  talking  to  me  in  that  style,  and  I  do 
not  understand  your  Latin  at  all. 

Scan.  Get  ill,  nurse,  I  beg  of  you ;  get  ill 
for  my  sake.  I  shall  have  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world  of  curing  you. 

Jacq.  I  am  your  humble  servant;  I  would 
much  rather  not  be  cured. 

Scan.  How  I  grieve  for  you,  beautiful 
nurse,  in  having  such  a  jealous  and  trouble- 
some husband. 

J.A.CQ.  What  am  I  to  do,  sir?  It  is  as  a 
penance  for  my  sins;  and  where  the  goat  is 
tied  down  she  must  browse. 

Scan.  What !  Such  a  clod-hopper  as  that ! 
a  fellow  who  is  always  watching  you,  and  will 
let  no  one  speak  to  you  ! 

Jacq.  Alas!  you  have  seen  nothing  yet; 
and  that  is  only  a  small  sample  of  his  bad 
temper. 

Scan.  Is  it  possible?  and  can  a  man  have 
so  mean  a  spirit  as  to  ill-use  a  woman  like 
you  ?  Ah  !  I  know  some,  sweet  nurse,  and 
who  are  not  very  far  off,  who  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  kiss  your  little  feet !  Why  should 
such  a  handsome  woman  have  fallen  into  such 
hands  !  and  a  mere  animal,  a  brute,  a  stupid, 
a  fool  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  nurse,  for  speaking 
in  that  way  of  your  husband. 

Jacq.  Oh !  sir,  I  know  full  well  that  he 
deserves  all  these  names. 

Scan.  Undoubtedly,  nurse,  he  deserves 
them ;  and  he  also  deserves  that  you  should 
plant  something  on  his  head  to  punish  him 
for  his  suspicions. 

Jacq.  It  is  true  enough  that  if  I  had  not 
his  interest  so  much  at  heart,  he  would  drive 
me  to  do  some  strange  things. 
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Scan.  Indeed  it  would  just  serve  him  right 

if  you  were   to  revenge   yourself  upon    him 

with  some  one.     The  fellow  richly  deserves  it 

all,  I  tell  you,  and  if  I  were  fortunate  enough, 

fair  nurse,  to  be  chosen  by  you  .  .  . 

( IVJiile  Sganarelle  is  holding  out  his  arms  to 

embrace  Jacqueline,  Lucas  passes  his  licad 

under  them,   and  comes  between   t/ie   two. 

Sganarelle  aud  Jacqueline  stare  at  Lucas, 

and  depart  on  opposite  sides,  but  the  doctor 

does  so  in  a  very  comic  manner.) 


SCENE  IV.— Geronte,  Lucas. 

Ger.  I  say,  Lucas,  have  not  you  seen  our 
physician  here? 

Luc.  Indeed  I  have  seen  him,  by  all  the 
devils,  and  my  wife  too. 

Ger.  Where  can  he  be  ? 

Luc.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  wish  he  were 
at  the  devil. 

Ger.  Just  go  and  see  what  my  daughter  is 
doing. 


SCENE   V. 


-Sganarelle,  Leandre, 
Geronte. 


Ger.  I  was  just  inquiring  after  you,  sir. 

Scan.  I  have  just  been  amusing  myself  in 
your  court  with  expelling  the  superfluity  of 
drink.     How  is  the  patient? 


Ger.  Somewhat  worse  since  your  remedy. 

Sg.\n.  So  much  the  better ;  it  shows  that  it 
takes  effect. 

Ger.  Yes ;  but  while  it  is  taking  effect,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  choke  her. 

Scan.  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy ;  I 
have  some  remedies  that  will  make  it  all 
right !  and  I  will  wait  until  she  is  at  death's 
door. 

Ger.  {Pointing  to  Leandre.')  Who  is  this 
man  that  is  with  you  ? 

Scan.  (^Intimates  by  motions  of  his  hands 
that  it  is  an  apothecary.)     It  is  .   .   . 

Ger.  What? 

Scan.  He  who  .  .  . 

Ger.  Oh  ! 

Scan.  Who  .  .  . 

Ger.  I  understand. 

Scan.  Your  daughter  will  want  him. 


SCENE  VI. — Lucinde,  Geronte,  Leandre, 

Jacqueline,   Sganarelle. 

Jacq.  Here  is  your  daughter,  sir,  who  wishes 
to  stretch  her  limbs  a  little. 

Scan.  That  will  do  her  good.  Go  to  her, 
Mr.  Apothecary,  and  feel  her  pulse,  so  that  I 
may  consult  with  you  presently  about  her 
complaint.  (At  this  point  he  draws  Geronte 
to  one  end  of  the  stage,  and  putting  one  arm 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  places  his  hand  under  his 
chin,  with  whicli  lie  makes  him  turn  tinoard 
him,  each  time  that  Geronte  wants  to  look  at 
what  is  passing  between  his  daughter  and  the 
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apothecary,  ■while  he  holds  the  following  dis- 
course with  him.)  Sir,  it  is  a  great  and  subtle 
question  among  physicians  to  know  whether 
women  or  men  are  more  easily  cured.  I  pray 
you  to  listen  to  this,  if  you  please.  Some 
say  "no,"  others  say  "yes."  I  say  both 
"yes"  and  "no;"  inasmuch  as  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  opaque  humors,  which  are  found 
in  the  natural  temperament  of  women,  causes 
the  brutal  part  to  struggle  for  the  mastery 
over  the  sensitive, ''  we  find  that  the  conflict 
of  their  opinion  depends  on  the  oblique 
motion  of  the  circle  of  the  moon  ;  and  as  the 
sun,  which  darts  its  beams  on  the  concavity  of 
the  earth,  meets  .   .   . 

Luc.  (77)  Lcandre.)  No;  lam  not  at  all 
likely  to  change  my  feelings. 

Ger.  Hark  !  my  daughter  speaks  !  O,  great 
virtue  of  the  remedy  !  O,  excellent  physician  ! 
How  deeply  am  I  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  this 
marvelous  cure  !  And  what  can  I  do  for  you 
after  such  a  service  ? 

Scan.  {Strutting  about  the  stage,  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat.)  This  case  has  given  me 
some  trouble. 

Luc.  Yes,  father,  I  have  recovered  my 
speech;  but  I  have  recovered  it  to  tell  you 
that  I  will  never  have  any  other  husband  than 
Leandre,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  wish 
to  give  me  to  Horace. 

Ger.  But  .  .  . 

Luc.  Nothing  will  shake  the  resolution  I 
have  taken. 

Ger.  What  .   .  . 

Luc.  All  your  fine  arguments  will  be  in 
vain. 

Ger.  If  .   .  . 

Luc.  All  your  talking  will  be  of  no  use. 

Ger.  I  .  .  . 

Luc.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  the 
matter. 


Ger.  But  .  .  . 

Luc.  No  paternal  authority  can  compel  me 
to  marry  against  my  will. 

Ger.  I  have  .   .   . 

Luc.  You  may  try  as  much  as  you  like. 

Ger.  It  .   .  . 

Luc.  My  heart  cannot  submit  to  this 
tyranny. 

Ger.  The  .  .   . 

Luc.  And  I  will  sooner  go  into  a  convent 
than  marry  a  man  I  do  not  love. 

Ger.  But  .  .  . 

Luc.  {In  a  loud  voice.)  No.  By  no  means. 
It  is  of  no  use.  You  waste  your  time.  I 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  fully 
determined. 

Ger.  Ah  !  what  a  torrent  of  words  !  One 
cannot  hold  out  against  it.  {To  Sganarelle.) 
I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  make  her  dumb  again. 

Scan.  That  is  impossible.  All  that  I  can 
do  in  your  behalf  is  to  make  you  deaf,  if  you 
like. 

Ger.  I  thank  you.  {To  Lucinde.)  Do  you 
think  .   .   . 

Luc.   No;  all  your  reasoning  will  not  have 
the  slightest  effect  ui)on  me. 
,   Ger.  You   shall    marry   Horace   this  very 
evening. 

Luc.  I  would  sooner  marry  death  itself. 

Scan.  {To  Geronte.')  Stop,  for  Heaven's 
sake  !  stop.  Let  me  doctor  this  matter  ;  it  is  a 
disease  that  has  got  hold  of  her,  and  I  know 
the  remedy  to  apply  to  it. 

Ger.  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  sir,  that  you 
can  cure  this  disease  of  the  mind  also  ? 

Scan.  Yes ;  let  me  manage  it.  I  have 
remedies  for  everything ;  and  our  apothecary 
will  serve  us  capitally  for  this  cure.  {To 
Leandre.)  A  word  with  you.  You  perceive 
that  the  passion  she  has  for  this  Leandre  is 
altogether  against  the  wishes  of  the  father ; 
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that  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  that  the  humors 
are  very  acrimonious;  and  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  find  speedily  a  remedy  for  this 
complaint,  which  may  get  worse  by  delay.  As 
for  myself,  I  see  but  one,  which  is  a  dose  of 
purgative  flight,  mixed,  as  it  should  be,  with 
two  drachms  of  matrimonium,  made  up  into 
pills.  She  may,  perhaps,  make  some  difficulty 
about  taking  this  remedy ;  but  as  you  are  a 
clever  man  in  your  profession,  you  must 
induce  her  to  consent  to  it,  and  make  her 
swallow  the  thing  as  best  you  can.  Go  and 
take  a  little  turn  in  the  garden  with  her  to 
prepare  the  humors,  while  I  converse  here 
with  her  father;  but,  above  all,  lose  not  a 
moment.  Apply  the  remedy  quick !  ajiply 
the  specific ! 


SCENE  VII. — Geronte,  Sganarelle. 

Ger.  What  drugs  are  those  you  have  just 
mentioned,  sir?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  never 
heard  of  them  before. 

Scan.  They  are  drugs  which  are  used  only 
in  urgent  cases. 

Ger.  Did  you  ever  see  such  insolence  as 
hers? 

Scan.  Daughters  are  a  little  headstrong  at 
times. 

Ger.  You  would  not  believe  how  she  is 
infatuated  with  this  L6andre. 

Scan.  The  heat  of  the  blood  produces 
those  things  in  young  people. 


Ger.  As  for  me,  the  moment  I  discovered 
the  violence  of  this  passion,  I  took  care  to 
keep  my  daughter  under  lock  and  key. 

Scan.  You  have  acted  wisely. 

Ger.  And  I  have  prevented  the  slightest 
communication  between  them. 

Sgan.  Just  so. 

Ger.  They  would  have  committed  some 
folly,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  see  each 
other. 

Scan.  Undoubtedly. 

Ger.  And  I  think  she  would  have  been  the 
girl  to  run  away  with  him. 

Scan.  You  have  argued  very  prudently. 

Ger.  I  was  informed,  that  he  tried  every 
means  to  get  speech  of  her. 

Sgan.  The  rascal ! 

Ger.   But  he  will  waste  his  time. 

Sgan.   .^ye  !  Aye  ! 

Ger.  And  I  will  effectually  prevent  him 
from  seeing  her. 

Sgan.  He  has  no  fool  to  deal  with,  and 
you  know  some  tricks  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 
One  must  get  up  very  early  to  catch  you 
asleep. 


SCENE    VIII.— Lucas,   Geronte, 
Sganarelle. 

Luc.  Odds  bobs !  Sir,  here  is  a  pretty  to 
do.  Your  daughter  has  fled  with  her  Leandre. 
It  was  he  that  played  the  apothecary,  and  this 
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is  the  physician  who  has  performed  this  nice 
operation. 

Ger.  What !  to  murder  me  in  this  manner ! 
Quick,  fetch  a  magistrate,  and  take  care  that 
he  does  not  get  away.  Ah,  villain  !  I  will 
have  you  punished  by  the  law. 

Luc.  I  am  afraid,  Mister  Doctor,  that  you 
will  be  hanged."  Do  not  stir  a  step,  I  tell 
you. 


SCENE  IX. — Martine,  Sganarelle,  Lucas. 

Mart.  (^To  Lucas.')  Good  gracious  !  what 
a  difficulty  I  have  had  to  find  this  place ! 
Just  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  physician 
I  recommended  to  you  ? 

Luc.  Here  he  is;  just  going  to  be  hanged. 

Mart.  What !  my  husband  hanged  !  Alas, 
and  for  what  ? 

Luc.  He  has  helped  some  one  to  run  away 
with  master's  daughter. 

Mart.  Alas,  my  dear  husband,  is  it  true 
that  you  are  going  to  be  hanged  ? 

Scan.  Judge  for  yourself     Ah  ! 

Mart.  And  must  you  be  made  an  end  of 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  crowd  ? 

Scan.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Mart.  If  you  had  only  finished  cutting  our 
wood,  I  should  be  somewhat  consoled. 

Scan.  Leave  me ;  you  break  my  heart. 

Mart.  No;  I  will  remain  to  encourage  you 
to  die ;  and  I  will  not  leave  you  until  I  have 
seen  you  hanged. 

Scan.  Ah! 


SCENE  X. — Geronte,  Sganarelle, 
Martine. 

Ger.  {^To  Sganarelle.)  The  magistrate  will 
be  here  directly,  and  we  shall  put  you  in  a 
place  of  safety  where  they  will  be  answerable 
for  you. 

Scan.  {On  his  knees,  hat  in  hand.)  Alas! 
will  not  a  few  strokes  with  a  cudgel  do 
instead  ? 

Ger.  No,  no;  the  law  shall  decide.  But 
what  do  I  see? 


SCENE  XI. — Geronte,  Leandre,  Lucinde, 
Sganarelle,  Lucas,  Martine. 

Lean.  Sir,  I  appear  before  you  as  Leandre, 
and  am  come  to  restore  Lucinde  to  your 
authority.  We  intended  to  run  away,  and 
get  married;  but  this  design  has  given  way 
to  a  more  honorable  proceeding.  I  will  not 
presume  to  steal  away  your  daughter,  and  it  is 
from  your  hands  alone  that  I  will  obtain  her. 
I  must  at  the  same  time  acquaint  you,  that  I 
have  just  now  received  some  letters  informing 
me  of  the  death  of  my  uncle,  and  that  he  has 
left  me  heir  to  all  his  property. 

Ger.  Really,  sir,  your  virtue  is  worthy  of 
my  utmost  consideration,  and  I  give  you  my 
daughter  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world. 

Sgan.  {Aside.)  The  physician  has  had  a 
narrow  escape ! 

Mart.  Since  you  are  not  going  to  be 
hanged,  you  may  thank  me  for  being  a  phy- 
sician ;  for  I  have  procured  you  this  honor. 
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Scan.  Yes,  it  is  you  who  procured  me,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  thwacks  with  a  cudgel. 

Lean.  {^To  Sganarel/e.)  The  result  has 
proved  too  happy  to  harbor  any  resentment. 

SoAN.  Be  it  so.  {To  Mar/inc.)  I  forgive 
you   the   blows  on   account   of    the   dignity 


to  which  you  have  elevated  me ;  but  pre- 
pare yourself  henceforth  to  behave  with 
great  respect  toward  a  man  of  my  conse- 
quence; and  consider  that  the  anger  of  a 
physician  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  people 
imagine. 
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NOTES 


*  This  part  was  played  by  Molidre  himself.  In  the  inventory  of  his  dresses  given  by  M.  E.  Soulii,  and 
taken  after  his  death,  we  find,  "  The  clothes  for  the  representation  of  The  Physician  in  Spile  of  Himself,  con- 
sisting of  a  doublet,  breeches,  collar,  girdle,  ruff,  woolen  stockings,  and  pouch,  all  of  yellow  serge,  trimmed 
with  green  radon  ;  a  satin  dress  with  breeches  of  short  nap,  flowered  velvet." 

'The  original  has  domestique,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  meant  a  steward,  a  secretary,  a  trust- 
worthy man. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  passage  in  Aristotle,  where  such  a  thing  is  stated. 

*  The  rudiments  stand  here  for  a  little  book  containing  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Compare  Shake- 
speare in  As  You  Like  It  (Act  v.,  Scene  4),  who  says  : 

"  This  boy  is  forest-bom. 
And  has  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies." 
'  The  original  has  fou  fieffi. 

'  The  original  has  Voiis  avcz  envie  de  me  dirober  que/que  chose  (You  wish  to  rob  me  of  something),  meaning, 
of  course,  "  of  a  box  on  the  ear."  In  English  we  say  also  familiarly  of  any  one  who  receives  something  which 
he  richly  deserves  :  He  has  not  stolen  that. 

'Sganarelle  quotes  the  proverb  wrong,  which  says  that  between  the  tree  and  the  bark  one  ought  not  to  put 
one's  finger,  which  means  figuratively,  "Never  interfere  in  things  which  do  not  concern  you."  Of  course 
Cicero  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 

*  Lucas  speaks  in  a  provincial  dialect,  which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  endeavor  to  imitate  in  English. 

'  The  original  has /iiisqtie  /es  midecins  y  avont  tons  pardti  leur  latin  (since  the  doctors  have  lost  all  their 
Latin  over  it).  I  suppose  in  allusion  to  the  Latinized  gibberish  which  the  doctors  in  Molifire's  time  used  to 
employ  in  their  consultations. 

'"  The  liquid  gold  {aiirum  potahile)  was  long  thought  to  be  a  most  wonderful  remedy,  and  was  in  use  even 
during  the  last  century. 

"  Liquid  gold  was  formerly  thought  to  cure  all  diseases,  hence  the  name  of  "  universal  heal-all." 
'^  In  the  original  la  vache  est  d  nous  (the  cow  is  ours). 
"  Meaning  that  he  wants  something  to  drink. 

"  Tradition  mentions  that  President  Rose,  a  few  days  after  the  first  representation  of  The  Physician  in  Spi/e 
of  Himself,  met  Molidre  at  the  Duke  de  Montausier's,  and  accused  the  dramatist,  before  a  numerous  company,  of 
having  translated  Sganarelle's  couplet  from  the  Latin,  which  was  itself  borrowed  fi-om  the  Greek.  Moli^re 
denied  the  fact ;  and  to  his  great  surprise,  the  President  recited  the  following  verses,  which  astounded  Moli^re, 
and  which  were  afterwards  admitted  by  Rose  to  be  a  translation  from  the  playwright's  original,  which  we  give 
as  well  : 

Qu'ils  sont  doux,  Quam  dulces, 

Bouteille  jolie.  Amphora  amoena, 

Qu'ils  sont  doux,  Quam  dulces. 

Vos  petits  glougloux  !  Sunt  tuae  voces  ! 

Mais  mon  sort  ferait  bien  des  jaloux.  Dum  fundis  merum  in  calices. 

Si  vous  6tiez  toujours  remplie,  Utinam  semper  esses  plena ! 

Ah  !  bouteille,  ma  mie.  Ah  !  .\h  !  cara  mea  lagena, 

Pourquoi  vous  videz-vous  ?  Vacua  cur  jaces? 

'5  The  original  has  tous  les  autres  ne  sont  pas  daignes  de  li  dichamser  ses  souliis  (pW  the  others  are  not 
worthy  to  take  off  his  shoes). 
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'*The  original  has  qu'il  a  gtielqm  pctil  coup  de  hache  i  la  tile  (that  he  has  received  some  small  blow  with 
an  axe  on  his  head). 

"Jacqueline  talks  in  a  kind  of  peasants' dialect,  which  cannot  be  translated.  The  first  sentence  is  thus 
in  the  original :  Par  iiiaji,  monsieu,  cetici  /era  jiistemctit  a  qW  ant  fail  Ics  aiitres. 

'*  Something  similar  is  said  by  Gros-Rene  in  the  third  scene  of  one  of  Molidre's  early  farces.  The  Flying 
Physician  (Le  Midecin  volant). 

"  The  original  has  an  attempt  at  a  play  on  words  :  je  vous  dis  et  vous  dottze,  because  dis  (say)  and  dix  (ten) 
have  nearly  the  same  pronunciation. 

™  This  is  rather  a  free  translation  of  Gironte's  speech.  The  original  has  :  Tous  ces  biens  d  vcnir  me  sembUnt 
autant  de  chansons.  II  n'ist  rien  tel  ce  qu'on  tienl ;  et  Von  court  grand  risque  de  s'  abuser,  lorsque  ton 
compete  sur  le  bien  qu'un  autre  vous  garde.  La  tnort  n'a  pas  toujours  les  oreilles  ouvertes  aux  yeux  et  aux 
priires  de  messieurs  les  hiritiers ;  et  ton  a  le  temps  d' avoir  les  dents  longues,  lorsqu'  on  attend,  pour  vivre, 
le  tripas  de  quelpu'un.  Avoir  les  dents  longues  is,  according  to  Ginin's  Lexique  compari  de  la  langue  de 
Moliere,  to  be  hungry,  because  hunger  is  supposed  to  sharpen  one's  teeth. 

"  The  original  has  toutes  les  rentes  de  la  Biansse,  of  Beauce,  because  it  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
parts  of  France — Beauce  having  for  its  principal  towns  Dreux,  Chartres,  and  Chateaudun.  Rabelais,  in  his 
Gargantua,  Book  I.,  Chapter  l6,  relates  how  the  huge  mare  on  which  Gargantua  rode  destroyed  the  ox-flies  of 
the  Beauce  with  her  enormous  tail,  "  and  felled  everywhere  the  wood  with  as  much  ease  as  the  mower  doth 
the  grass,  in  such  sort  that  never  since  hath  there  been  there  neither  wood  nor  dorflies  ;  for  all  the  country  was 
thereby  reduced  to  a  plain  champagne  field,  which  Gargantua  took  great  pleasure  to  behold,  and  said  to  his 
company  no  more  but  this,  Je  trouve  beauce  (I  find  this  pretty) ;  whereupon  that  country  hath  been  ever  since 
that  time  called  Beauce." 

''  Not  unlikely  this  was  an  allusion  to  the  Juno  Lucinda. 

''^  Gironte  and  Sganarelle's  remarks  are  also  found  slightly  altered  in  Molidre's  The  Flying  Physician,  one 
of  his  early  farces. 

"  The  first  four  words  of  Sganarelle's  address  are  words  of  Molidre's  coining,  and  belong  to  no  language  ; 
the  rest  is  a  truncated  quotation  of  the  following  passage  from  the  old  Latin  grammar  of  Despautire  :  Dcus 
sanctus,  est-ne  aratio  latina  ?  Etiam.  Quare  ?  Quia  substantivum  et  adjectivum  concordant  in  genere, 
numero,  casu.  In  pronouncing  the  word  casus,  which  means  "  case,"  and  "  fall,"  the  actor,  who  plays  the  part 
of  Sganarelle,  upsets  his  chair  whilst  sitting  down,  and  falls  on  the  floor,  according  to  tradition. 

"^  Armyan  and  Nasmus  belong  to  no  language ;  cubilc  is  the  Latin  for  bed  or  den. 

^  These  words  belong  to  no  language. 

"  This  is  really  no  joke.  It  was  the  custom  in  Molidre's  time  to  swallow  a  certain  amount  of  physic  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  and  in  case  of  future  maladies. 

^''This  is  taken  from  Rabelais'  Pantagruel,  Book  III.,  Chapter  34,  when  Panurge,  having  taken  counsel 
with  the  physician  Rondibilis,  clapped  into  his  hand,  without  the  speaking  of  so  much  as  one  word,  four  rose 
nobles.  "  Rondibilis  did  shut  his  fist  upon  them  right  kindly  ;  yet,  as  if  it  had  displeased  him  to  make  accept- 
ance of  such  golden  presents,  he  in  a  start  as  if  he  had  been  wroth,  said,  '  He  he,  he,  he,  he,  there  was  no  need 
of  anything;  I  thank  you  nevertheless.  From  wicked  folks  I  never  get  enough,  and  from  honest  people  I 
refuse  nothing.  I  shall  be  always,  sir.at  your  command.'  '  Provided  that  I  pay  you  well,'  quoth  Panurge.  '  That,' 
quoth  Rondibilis,  '  is  understood.'  " 

"In  the  original,  Thibaut  speaks  like  a  peasant;  zs,  Mounsie,  je  venons  vous  charcher,  mon  fils  Perrin 
et  moi. 

*>  Of  course,  Thibaut  mispronounces  nearly  every  word,  and  also  the  medical  words.  Sganarelle  corrects 
him  a  little  further  on.     For  emetic  wine,  which  he  calls  "ametile  wine,"  see  Don  Juan,  note  15. 

"  Compare  Gros-Reni's  speech  in  The  Love  Tiff,  Act  iv.,  Scene  2. 

'2  A  nearly  similar  saying  is  also  used  by  Georgibus  in  one  of  Molidre's  early  farces.  The  Flying  Physician. 
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MELICERTE 


COMEDIE  PASTORALE  HEROIQUE 

PAR 

J.B.P.DEMOLIERE 

Representee  la  premiere  foisa  S^  Germain-en-Laye 
POUR  LE  ROY 
AU  BALLET  DES   MUSES  EN  DECEMBRE  1666 
PAR  LA  TROUPPE  DU  ROY 


^^- 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 


On  the  ist  of  December,  1666,  the  troupe  of  Moliere  set  out  for  Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
where  it  was  employed,  as  well  as  the  troupe  of  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  comedians,  in  the  Ballet  des  Muses,  which  inaugurated  the  renewal  of  the  court- 
festivals,  interrupted  for  nearly  a  year  through  the  death  of  the  queen-mother.  The  cele- 
brated musician,  LuUi,  composed  the  music  for  the  ballet ;  whilst  the  king,  Madam,  Mesdem- 
oiselles  de  La  Valliere  and  de  La  Mothe,  Mesdames  de  Montespan  and  de  Ludre — four  ladies 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honor — and  the  principal  personages  of  the  court,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  entries,  the  dancing,  and  the  mythological  sports. 

Moliere  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  writing  a  comedy  for  these  entertainments,  and  he 
chose  for  his  subject  a  similar  one  to  the  history  of  Florizel  and  Perdita,  in  Shakespeare's 
JVinler's  Tale.  It  is  said  that  Moliere  owed  his  episode  of  Melicerte  to  that  part  of  Madem- 
oiselle de  Scudery's  novel  Cyrus,  which  relates  the  love-scenes  between  Sesostris  and 
Timarete,  a  young  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  who  became  enamored  of  each  other,  and  are 
afterwards  proved  to  be  of  noble  origin.  But  the  charm  of  his  writing,  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  sentiment,  and  the  freshness  of  the  pastoral  scenes,  cause  us  to  regret  that  Moliere  wrote 
only  the  first  two  acts  of  this  play,  and  never  finished  it.  Those  who  wish  to  study  Moliere, 
and  not  to  leave  any  of  his  writings  neglected,  will  discover  in  some  of  his  most  slighted  plays, 
such  as  Don  Garcia  of  Navarre,  The  Princess  of  Elis,  Melicerte,  The  Magnificent  Lovers,  an 
undercurrent  of  sentimentality,  sometimes  a  little  too  courtly,  at  other  times  of  rather  too 
pastoral  and  lackadaisical  a  flavor,  but  always  bearing  the  impress  of  genuine,  real,  heartfelt 
emotion,  worthy  of  being  carefully  observed,  as  perhaps  a  new  trait  in  Moliere's  character. 

Melicerte  was  acted  on  the  2d  of  December,  1666,  and  young  Michel  Boiron,  better 
known  as  Baron,  played  in  it  the  chief  character  of  Myrtil.  Tradition  states,  that,  during 
the  rehearsals,  the  wife  of  Moliere,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  young  actor — for  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old — over  the  heart  of  her  husband,  boxed  Baron's  ears;  at  which  the 
latter  was  so  offended  that  he  refused  to  play.  The  matter  was  arranged  with  great  difficulty; 
but  immediately  after  Melicerte  had  been  performed,  Baron  asked  Louis  XIV. 's  permission  to 
leave  Moliere's  troupe,  and  for  three  years  remained  in  the  provinces.     The  scandalous  gossip 
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of  those  times  says  that  Madam  Moliere's  hatred  of  Baron  changed  afterwards  into  a  warmer 
sentiment,  which  he  returned. 

This  play  was  not  published  during  Moliere's  lifetime,  but  sixteen  years  after  his  death 
by  La  Grange  and  Vinot.  (See  Introductory  Notice  to  The  Impromptu  of  Versailles,  Vol.  I.) 
In  1699,  seventeen  years  after  it  had  been  published,  Guerin,  a  son  of  the  husband  of  Moliere's 
widow,  and  who  professed  a  great  admiration  for  Moliere,  altered  Meliccrte  partly,  changed 
the  metre  into  an  irregular  one,  made  Myrtil  give  to  M^licerte  a  nosegay  instead  of  a  bird, 
and  added  an  entire  third  act.  But  in  spite  of  the  music  of  Lalande  and  the  protection  of  the 
Princess  of  Conti,  tlie  piece  had  no  success. 

Moliere  and  his  troupe  remained  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  from  the  ist  of  December, 
1666,  until  the  25th  of  February,  1667,  and  received  from  the  king,  for  the  time  spent  in  his 
pleasures,  two  years  of  their  pension.'  During  that  time,  the  dramatist  produced  Melicerte, 
the  Pastorale  Comique  and  The  Sicilian.  The  Ballet  des  Muses  was  arranged  by  Benserade, 
the  official  manager  of  nearly  all  the  courtly  entertainments,  who  wrote  also  the  verses  or 
recits  ;  but  as  this  Ballet  lasted  for  nearly  three  months,  it  must  have  been  often  changed,  for 
variety  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  courtly  amusements.  It  opened  with  Mnemosyne,  the 
goddess  of  memory,  who,  remembering  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity,  wished  to  see  the  august 
prince  who  had  such  a  glorious  reputation,  and  who  caused  all  arts  to  flourish  in  his  dominions. 
She  was  accompanied  by  the  nine  Muses  who  sang  and  by  seven  arts.  Urania,  and  seven 
planets,  represented  by  dancers  in  brilliant  dresses,  formed  the  first  entry.  The  second  entry 
was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  Pyramus  was  acted  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  generally  called 
Monsieur  le  Grand,  because  he  was  "  Grand  Ecuyer"  (Master  of  the  horse),  and  Thisbe  by 
the  Marquis  de  Mirepoix,  who  we  sincerely  trust  played  better  than  Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
and  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender.  The  third  entry  was  Thalia  and  Melicerte,'  repre- 
sented by  Moliere  and  his  troupe,  "  of  all  our  poets,"  says  the  official  description,  "  the  one 
who,  in  this  kind  of  writing,  may  with  the  greatest  justice  be  compared  to  the  ancients."  The 
fourth  entry  was  in  honor  of  Euterpe,  a  pastoral  muse;  eight  shepherds  and  eight  shepherd- 
esses sang  some  verses  in  praise  of  the  power  of  Love ;  four  other  shepherds  and  four  other 
shepherdesses  danced,  whilst  the  sixteen  were  singing.  Amongst  the  dancers  were  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  and  amongst  the  danseuses  Madam,  Madam  de  Montespan,  Madem- 
oiselle de  La  Valliere  and  Mademoiselle  de  Toussi.  The  fifth  entry,  in  honor  of  Clio,  the 
muse  of  history,  was  a  ballet  representing  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Porus.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  the  battle  was  well  represented  ;  for  the  official  description  gives  only  the 
names  of  five  Greeks  and  the  same  number  of  Indians,  while  each  army  has  one  drummer  and 
two  flute  players.  The  sixth  entry  in  honor  of  Calliope,  "the  mother  of  fine  verses,"  was  a 
little  comedy,  called  The  Poets,  acted  by  the  troupe  of  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne,  when  a 
Spanish  Mascarade  was  represented,  in  which  the  king  and  several  noblemen,  as  well  as 
Madam,  Madam  de  Montespan,  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valli6re,  and  several  noble  ladies,  danced. 
There  were  also  four  Spaniards  who  played  on  the  harp  and  guitar,  the  same  number  who 
sang,  and  four  Spanish  ladies  who  sang  also;  and  if  tliesc  Spanish  actors  were — as  is  most 
likely — the  comedians  patronized  by  the  Queen   Maria  There.sa,  herself  a  Sjianish  princess. 
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and  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a  child,'  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  singular,  that  they 
should  have  sung  in  her  presence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  king's  favorites,  verses  which  say, 
"the  most  charming  youth,  without  love,  is  nothing;  some  little  tenderness  increases  all 
charms.  None  can  refrain  from  the  power  of  love,  but  if  my  heart  is  tender,  it  is  not  so  for 
you."  In  the  seventh  entry,  Orpheus,  sung  by  LuUi,  was  represented  as  bewailing  and  feeling 
the  influence  of  love;  a  nymph  and  eight  Thracians  are  also  there.  The  eighth  entry  repre- 
sented Erato,  "who,  above  all  others,  is  invoked  in  love,"  and  six  lovers  taken  from  the  most 
famous  novels;  amongst  others,  Louis  XIV.  came  forward  as  Cyrus.  The  ninth  entry  was  in 
honor  of  Polyhymnia,  "whose  power  extends  over  eloquence  and  dialectics;"  three  Greek  and 
three  Roman  orators  are  ridiculed  by  the  same  number  of  French  and  Italian  actors.  The 
tenth  entry  was  in  honor  of  Terpsichore,  "to  whom  the  invention  of  rustic  song  and  dance  is 
attributed ;"  four  Fauns  and  four  savage  women  dance,  and  a  Satyr  sings  verses,  of  course  in 
praise  of  Love.  The  eleventh  entry  consisted  of  the  nine  Muses  and  the  nine  daughters  of 
Pierro  vying  with  each  other  in  dancing,  and  all  represented  by  noble  ladies,  amongst  whom 
were  Madam,  Mademoiselle  de  La  Vallidre,  Madam  de  Ludre,  and  Madam  de  Montesi)an. 
The  twelfth  entry  was  composed  of  three  nymphs,  who  were  umpires,  of  which  the  king  was 
one.  The  last  entry  consisted  of  the  Pierides  resisting,  and  Monsieur  Le  Grand,  as  Jupiter, 
changing  them  into  birds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Grand  Monarque  danced  several  times  himself  in  the  Ballet  des 
Muses ;  he  always  liked  dancing,  and  however  much  his  early  education  may  have  been 
neglected,  upon  that  point  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  to  judge  rightly  how  much 
dancing  was  esteemed  at  that  time,  we  have  but  to  look  at  what  was  paid  to  the  king's 
different  masters  in  1660 — he  was  then  twenty-three  years  old.  We  find  that  the  yearly  salary 
of  his  dancing  master  was  2000  livres,  of  his  drawing  master  1500  livres,  and  of  his  writing 
master  300  livres,  the  same,  in  fact,  as  that  of  the  scullions  of  the  royal  kitchen — perhaps  a 
just  retribution  for  neglect,  for  Louis  XIV.  wrote  a  royally  bad  liand  all  his  lifetime,  but 
was  considered  a  first-rate  dancer.  He  instituted  in  1661,  an  Academic  royale  de  danse, 
formed  of  thirteen  dancing  masters,  who  "shall  have  to  remedy  the  disorders  and  confusion 
which  the  late  wars  have  introduced  in  the  aforesaid  art,"  says  the  official  preamble.  This 
Academy  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  Acadhnie  de  peinture  et  de  sculpture;  and 
probably  the  dancing  master  of  The  Citizen  70/10  Apes  the  Noldeman  was  one  of  its  members. 
The  official  Gazette  always  gave  a  minute  and  detailed  report  of  the  most  trifling  mythological 
or  allegorical  ballet  dance  at  court,  but  never  an  analysis  of  any  masterpiece  of  the  French 
stage.     It  continued  to  do  this,  even  after  the  king  no  longer  danced  himself.' 
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NOTES 


'  The  munificence  displayed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Moliire  and  his  troupe  has  been  too  much  extolled.  Since, 
the  year  1665,  they  received  6000  livrcs,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  Moliiire's  life,  7000  livres;  but  the 
troupe  of  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne  received  12,000  livres,  and  the  Italian  troupe  15,000  livrcs  yearly. 

^ There  is  a  little  doubt  whether  Melicerte  or  the  Pastorale  Comiijite  was  represented  in  the  third  entry; 
most  probably  the  former. 

^This  child,  a  girl,  was  born  on  the  2d  of  January,  1667. 

*  It  is  generally  stated  that  Louis  XIV.  never  danced  more  in  a  ballet,  after  Racine  had  put  the  following 
words  in  the  mouth  of  Burrhus  in  the  tragedy  of  Britanniciis,  represented  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1669. 
We  see,  however,  that  the  king,  according  to  the  Gazette,  represented  Apollo  and  Neptune  in  a  ballet,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1670  ;  but  after  that  time,  he  never  more  appeared  in  public.     The  lines  are  as  follows  : — 

"  His  greatest  merit  and  his  rarest  virtue. 
Is  skillfully  to  guide  his  chariot's  course. 
To  vie  with  others  for  unworthy  prizes, 
And  to  become  a  public  sight  in  Rome." 


MYRTIL,  In  love  with  M^licerte. 

ACANTHE,  In  love  with  Daphne. 

TYRENE,  In  love  with  Eroxene. 

LYCARSIS,  Herdsman,  supposed  father  to  Myrtil.' 

NICANDRE,  Shepherd. 

MOPSE,  Shepherd,  supposed  uncle  to  Melicerte. 

MELICERTE,  Shepherdess. 

DAPHNE,  Shepherdess. 

EROXENE,  Shepherdess. 

CORINNE,  Confidante  of  Melicerte. 


'('  ~. 


SCENE— Tkessah,  in  the  Valley  of  Tempe. 
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H3A3  HO  ,ai/lA  ,gYAfl  HO  HAH  A  HO  THOHH  HI  ^HVOQ  OV/T  BHA  V/OJ3a 
.THOlflSU  3HT  HO  H.IAH  M3WOJ  HHT  ^MHOH  HOIHW  HD^OT  DHIMAJH  A  ,3018 
3flA  HOIHW  H01U  gJJHa  3UJa  HO  OHIHTS  A  YH  C13MHOH  81  T51AH  MHHHU  3HT 
TSaiMA  UHA  28AaO  3HT  HO  VavbaA*  *  .8WO>lHA  QHA  V/Oa  Z'UIHUD  OHUH 
OT  3VOJ  glH  DHm3HHO  .SOHAH  a3S2AJ3  HTIW  JITHYM  a3TA38  8!  ,8THAJS 
.T33H  H3H  TA  SMAJ  A  HTIW  ,a3TA38  JHOIH  3HT  HO  81  OHW  ,3TH33!J3M 
SCEI«vif   tmiJb''tiJtTpJ''^Afgf-,jh^V/|ff'Ya  ifibDo^^   3^a3'  EHT   Ki',M3HT   H33WT3a 


Tyrenf.. 

AcAN.  Ah  !  charming  Daphnt  I 

Tyr.  Too  lovely  Eroxene  I 

Daph.  Leave  me,  Acanthe 

Erox.  Do  not  follow  me,  Tyrone. 

AcAN.   {To  DaphnK')     Why  do   you  d: 
me  away? 

Tyr.  {^To  Eroxene.)     VVhy  do  you  : 
me? 

YiKVVi,.  {^To  Acanthe.)    You  pl' 
when  far  away. 


you  are  not. 

AcAN.  Why  ncM  .U8lfl„a,«sTv3Q)33AJS 

Tyr.  Why  not  (c  -so  cruel? 
Daph.  Why  not  cease  your  useless  protest- 

,s? 

•     Why  not  r--  ■-  '-  - ^ 

!    (lie   <•  ou   pity 


V  »:::r«im.  in 


^' 


.«^ 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA 

^ (■; 


'K 


/.^ 


s,-iJ> 


^' 


4'f^i 


MYRTIL,  In  love  with  Mdicerte. 
ACANTHE,  In  love  with  Daphn6. 
TYRENE,  In  love  with  Erox^ne. 

^ORAMATIS    PERSGNyiE.  to  Myrtii. 

NICANDRE,  Shepherd. 

MnPQiiyiAVRlCE  J.ELOIR,  DEL- 

mUh'bE!,  -Mm  piicrdT  supposed  uncle  to  Melicertc. 

MELICERTE,  Shepherdess. 

DAPHNF,  m>e..i.-r''e-^ 
^BELOW  AiJE   TWOppqypS,  IN  FRONT   OF   A   FAN   OF   RAYS,  AND,  ON   EA' 

SIDE,  aVlaMING   TORCH  which  JfORMS  THE   LOWER   HALF   OF  THE   UPRlGtlT. 

THE   UPPER   PART   IS  FORMED  BY  A  STRING  OF   BLUE   BELLS   UPON  WHICH  AbE 


ABOVE,    ON    THE    GRASS    AND    AMIDST 
/.'v.  in  tkr  ^',.'.'/     ,.-/ 
PLANTS,   IS    SEATED    MYRTIL  WITH    CLASPED  HANDS,  OFFERING    HIS    LOVE   TO 


HUNG    CUPID'S    BOW    AND    ARROWS. 


MELICERTC,  WHO  IS  ON  THE  RIGHT,  SEATED,  WITH  A  LAMP  AT  HER  FEET. 
BETWEEN  IHEM,  IN  THE  CAGE  BROUGHT  BY  MYRTIL,  IS  A  LITTLE  CUPloJlN 
PLACE  d^THE  BIRD. 


u 
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/^i 


r^ 


u**.^ 


tm^ 


T      ^f—  ^<^ 
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ACT    1. 


SCENE  I. — Daphne,  Eroxene,  Acanthe, 
Tyrene. 

ACAN.  Ah  !  charming  Daphn6  ! 

TvR.  Too  lovely  Eroxene  ! 

Daph.  Leave  me,  Acanthe. 

Erox.   Do  not  follow  me,  Tyrone. 

ACAN.  {To  Daphne.)  Why  do  you  drive 
me  away  ? 

Tvr.  (  To  Eroxene. )  Why  do  you  fly  from 
me? 

Daph.  {To  Acanthe.)  You  jjlease  me  most 
when  far  away. 


Erox.   {To  Tyrene.)     I   love  to   be  where 
you  are  not. 

AcAN.  Why  not  cease  this  killing  severity? 

Tvr.  Why  not  cease  to  be  so  cruel  ? 

Daph.  Why  not  cease  your  useless  protest- 
ations? 

Erox.  Why  not  cease  to  bore  me? 

AcAN.  I   die   with   grief,   unless   you   pity 
them. 

TvR.  Unless  you  succor  me,  my  death  is 
but  too  sure. 

Daph.  Unless  you  go,  I  leave  this  ])lace. 
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Erox.  If  you  remain,  I  say  good-bye. 
AcAN.  Well,  be  it  so !  to  please  you  I  will 

go- 

Tyr.  When  I  am  gone,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  pleased. 

AcAN.  Generous  Ero.\ene,  vouchsafe,  for 
pity's  sake,  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  her  in 
favor  of  my  passion. 

TvR.  Obliging  Daphne,  speak  to  this  inhu- 
man creature,  and  learn  whence  proceeds  so 
much  hatred  towards  me. 


SCENE  II.— Daphne,  Eroxene. 

Erox.  Acanthe  has  some  merit,  and  loves 
you  dearly.  How  is  it  that  you  treat  him  so 
harshly  ? 

Daph.  Tyrene  has  much  worth,  and  pines 
for  your  love.  Whence  comes  it  that,  without 
pity,  you  behold  him  shedding  tears? 

Erox.  Since  I  put  the  question  first,  it  is 
but  fair  that  you  should  answer  before  me. 

Daph.  All  Acanthe's  attentions  make  no 
impression  on  me,  because  I  care  for  some 
one  else. 

Erox.  I  treat  Tyrene  with  harshness,  be- 
cause another  is  master  of  my  heart. 

Daph.  May  I  know  this  choice  which  you 
conceal  ? 

Erox.  Yes,  if  you  tell  me  this  secret  of 
yours. 


Daph.  I  can  easily  satisfy  your  wish  without 
telling  you  the  name  of  him  I  love.  I  have 
an  admirable  portrait  of  him  in  my  pocket, 
the  work  of  Atis,  that  inimitable  painter,  so 
like  him  in  every  feature,  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  recognize  him  at  a  glance. 

Erox.  I  can  satisfy  you  by  the  same  means, 
and  repay  your  secret  in  the  like  coin.  I  also 
have  a  lovely  portrait  by  this  famous  painter, 
of  the  object  of  my  affections,  so  like  him  in 
every  feature,  and  in  his  exceeding  grace, 
that  you  will  name  him  at  first  sight. 

Daph.  The  case  which  the  painter  has  had 
made  for  me  is  exactly  like  yours. 

Erox.  It  is  true.  They  are  exactly  alike, 
and  certainly  Atis  must  have  had  them  made 
together. 

Daph.  Let  us  now,  by  means  of  these  few 
tints,  show  each  other  the  secret  of  our  hearts. 

Erox.  Let  us  see  who  will  soonest  under- 
stand this  language,  and  which  work  speaks 
most  plainly. 

Daph.  This  is  a  droll  mistake,  and  you 
have  made  a  nice  blunder :  instead  of  your 
portrait,  you  have  given  me  back  my  own. 

Erox.  Indeed  I  have;  I  do  not  know  how 
I  came  to  do  it. 

Daph.  Give  it  me.  It  is  because  you  were 
dreaming. 

Erox.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  I 
believe  we  are  joking  with  each  other.  You 
have  made  the  same  blunder  as  I  have  with 
the  portraits. 

Daph.  This  is  certainly  enough  to  make 
one  laugh.     Give  it  me  back  again. 

Erox.  (^Placing  the  huo  portraits  side  by 
side.)  This  is  the  true  way  not  to  make  a 
blunder. 

Daph.  Is  this  an  illusion  of  my  preoccupied 
senses  ? 

Erox.   Is  my  mind  affecting  my  eyes  ? 
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Daph.  Myrtil  is  shown  to  mc  in  this  work. 

Erox.  Of  Myrtil's  features  I  see  the  image. 

Daph.  It  is  young  Myrtil  who  has  kindled 
my  flame. 

Erox.  It  is  to  young  Myrtil  that  all  my 
wishes  tend. 

Daph.  I  came  to-day  to  entreat  you  to  tell 
him  how  his  merits  interest  me  in  his  lot. 

Ekox.  I  came  to  ask  you  to  assist  me  in  my 
affections ;  to  help  me  to  gain  his  heart. 

Daph.  Is  this  affection  with  which  he 
inspires  you  so  powerful  ? 

Erox.  Is  your  love  for  him  so  violent  ? 

Daph.  He  could  inflame  the  coldest  heart ; 
and  his  budding  charms  must  delight  every- 
one. 

Erox.  Not  a  nymph,  but  would  esteem 
herself  happy  in  loving  him.  Diana  herself 
might  without  shame  be  enamored  of  him. 

Daph.  Nothing  but  his  bright  presence 
charms  me  nowadays ;  and  had  I  a  hundred 
hearts,  they  should  all  be  his. 

Erox.  He  blots  every  other  sight  from  my 
eyes ;  and  had  I  a  sceptre  he  should  be  master 
of  it. 

Daph.  It  would  be  useless,  then,  to  try  to 
tear  this  love  from  our  breasts.  Our  hearts 
are  too  steadfast  in  their  wishes.  Only  let  us 
try,  if  possible,  to  remain  friends ;  and  since 
we  both  have  formed  the  same  designs  for  the 
same  youth,  let  us  act  with  the  utmost  candor 
in  this  matter,  and  not  take  a  mean  advantage 
of  each  other.  Let  us  hasten  together  to 
Lycarsis,  and  confide  to  him  our  tender  feel- 
ings for  his  son. 

Erox.  I  can  hardly  conceive,  so  great  is 
my  surprise,  how  such  a  son  could  spring  from 
such  a  father.  His  shape,  his  mien,  his  words, 
his  eyes,  all  make  you  believe  that  the  blood 
of  the  gods  runs  in  his  veins.  But  I  consent, 
let  us  go  and  find  the  father.    Let  us  open  our 


hearts  to  him,  and  agree  that  Myrtil  shall 
decide  by  his  own  choice  afterwards  this  con- 
test of  our  desires. 

Daph.  Be  it  so.  I  perceive  Lycarsis  with 
Mopse  and  Nicandre.  They  will  leave  him 
perhaps.     Let  us  hide  ourselves  till  they  do. 


SCENE  III. — Lycarsis,  Mopse,   Nicandre. 

Nic.  (71?  Lycarsis.')  Tell  us  your  news? 

Lvc.  Ah  !  how  you  press  me  !  It  does  not 
do  to  tell  these  things  as  you  imagine. 

Mop.  What  silly  ceremonies,  and  what 
tomfoolery  !  Menalcus  does  not  make  more 
to  sing. 

Lvc.  Amongst  the  busy-bodies  in  political 
matters,  the  divulging  of  news  generally  causes 
a  great  stir.  I  wish  to  be  considered  as  rather 
a  man  of  importance,  and  enjoy  your  impa- 
tience a  little  longer. 

Nic.  Do  you  wish  to  tire  us  both  by  your 
delay  ? 

Mop.  Do  you  take  pleasure  in  making  your- 
self a  bore  ? 

Nic.  Prithee,  speak  out,  and  slop  these 
grimaces. 

Lvc.  Ask  me  both  in  a  decent  manner,  and 
tell  me  what  you  will  give  me  if  I  do  as  you 
wish. 
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Mop.  Plague  take  the  fool !  Let  us  leave 
him,  Nicandre.  He  is  more  anxious  to  tell 
than  we  are  to  hear.  His  news  weighs  him 
down,  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  we  will 
just  vex  him  by  not  listening. 

Lyc.  Eh! 

Nic.   It  serves  you  right  for  your  ado. 

Lvc.   1  will  tell  it  you,  listen. 

Mop.  Not  at  all. 

Lvc.   What  !   do  you  not  wish  to  hear  me  ? 

Nic.  No. 

Lvc.  Very  well.  I  will  not  say  a  word,  and 
you  shall  know  nothing. 

Mop.  All  right. 

Lvc.  You  shall  not  know,  then,  that  the 
king  has  come  to  honor  Tempe  with  his 
presence  in  the  most  magnificent  style  ;  and 
that  he  made  his  entry  into  Larissa  yesterday 
afternoon  ;  and  that  I  saw  him  there  com- 
fortably installed  with  the  whole  court ;  that 
these  woods  will  be  rejoiced  to-day  at  the 
sight  of  him ;  and  that  there  are  a  great 
many  rumors  abroad  in  connection  with  his 
visit.* 

Nic   We  do  not  wish  to  know  anything. 

Lyc.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  things  there, 
delightful  to  behold.  Nothing  but  great 
lords,  glittering  and  brilliant  from  head  to 
foot,  as  if  dressed  for  a  holiday ;  they  astonish 
one's  eyes,  and  are  more  dazzling  than  our 
meadows  at  spring-time  with  all  their  flowers. 
As  for  the  prince  himself,  he  is  easily  known 
among  all  the  rest ;  he  looks  like  a  grand 
monarch  a  mile  off.'  There  is  a  something 
about  him  that  makes  you  tell  at  once  that  he 
is  a  master  king.  He  performs  his  part  with 
matchless  grace ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  it  suits 
him  admirably.  You  would  hardly  believe 
how  every  one  at  court  eagerly  watches  for  a 
glance;  there  reigns  around  him  a  pleasant 
confusion  ;  and  one  would  think  it  a  swarm 


of  brilliant  insects  following  everywhere  a 
sweet  honeycomb.  In  short,  I  have  seen 
nothing  so  lovely  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven ;  and  our  much  cherished  feast  of 
Pan  is  a  mere  piece  of  trash  compared  with 
this  spectacle.  Since  you  seem  so  proud, 
I  keep  my  news  to  myself,  and  shall  tell 
nothing. 

Mop.  And  we  do   not   in  the  least  wish  to . 
hear  you. 

Lyc.  Go  to  the  right  about. 

Mop.  Go  and  hang  yourself. 


SCENE  IV. — Eroxene,  Daphne,  Lycarsis. 

Lyc.  (^Believing  himself  alone.')  That  is 
the  way  to  punish  people  when  they  are  fool- 
ish and  impertinent. 

Daph.  Heaven  always  preserve  your  flock, 
shepherd ! 

Erox.  May  Ceres  always  keep  your  barns 
full  of  corn. 

Lyc.  And  may  the  great  Pan  give  to  each 
of  you  a  husband,  who  will  love  you  much 
and  be  worthy  of  you  ! 

Daph.  Ah,  Lycarsis!  our  wishes  tend  to 
the  same  end. 

Ekox.  Both  our  hearts  sigh  for  the  same 
object. 
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Daph.  And  that  boy  Cupid,  the  cause 
of  all  our  languor,  has  borrowed  from 
you  the  darts  with  which  he  wounds  our 
hearts. 

Erox.  And  we  have  come  here  to  seek 
your  countenance,  and  to  see  which  of  us  two 
shall  have  the  preference. 

Lvc.   Nymphs  .   .   . 

Daph.  For  this  alone  we  sigh. 

Lvc.   I  am  .   .   . 

Erox.   For  this  happiness  only  we  wish. 

Daph.  We  express  our  thoughts  somewhat 
freely. 

Lvc.   Why  so  ? 

Erox.  Good  breeding  seems  somewhat 
outraged. 

Lvc.  Not  at  all ! 

Daph.  But  when  the  heart  is  consumed 
with  a  noble  flame,  one  may,  without  any 
shame,  make  a  candid  avowal  of  it. 

Lvc.  I  .  .  . 

Erox.  We  may  be  allowed  this  freedom, 
and  the  beauty  of  our  hearts'  choice  war- 
rants it. 

Lvc.  You  shock  my  modesty  by  flattering 
me  thus. 

Erox.  No,  no ;  affect  no  modesty  in  this 
case. 

Daph.  In  short,  all  our  happiness  is  in 
your  keeping. 

Erox.  Our  only  hope  depends  on  you. 

Daph.  Shall  we  find  any  difficulty  in  you? 

Lvc.  Ah! 

Erox.  Tell  me,  shall  our  wishes  be  rejected  ? 

Lvc.  No.  Heaven  has  given  me  no  cruel 
heart.  I  take  after  my  late  wife ;  and  I  feel, 
like  her,  a  great  sympathy  with  the  desires  of 
others.  And  I  am  not  the  man  to  show  much 
pride.* 

Daph.  Then  grant  us  Myrtil  to  our  ardent 
love. 


Erox.  And  allow  his  choice  to  adjust  our 
quarrel. 

Lvc.  Myrtil? 

Daph.  Yes,  it  is  Myrtil  whom  we  desire  of 
you. 

Erox.  Of  whom  did  you  think  we  were 
speaking  ? 

Lvc.  I  do  not  know;  but  Myrtil  is  not  of 
an  age  to  take  the  yoke  of  matrimony  upon 
himself. 

Daph.  His  growing  merit  may  strike  other 
eyes ;  and  we  wish  to  secure  so  precious  a 
possession,  to  forestall  others,  and  to  brave 
fortune  under  the  firm  ties  of  a  common 
bond. 

Erox.  As  by  his  wit  and  other  brilliant 
qualities,  he  is  out  of  the  common  order,  and 
outstrips  time;  so  shall  our  affection  for  him 
do  the  same,  and  regulate  all  his  wishes 
according  to  his  exceeding  merit. 

Lvc.  It  is  true  that  for  his  age  he  some- 
times surprises  me ;  and  that  this  Athenian, 
who  stayed  with  me  for  twenty  months,  find- 
ing him  so  handsome,  took  a  fancy  to  fill 
his  mind  with  his  philosophy.  He  has 
made  him  so  clever  upon  certain  subjects, 
that,  great  as  I  am,  he  often  puzzles  me. 
But,  after  all,  he  is  still  a  child,  and  his 
knowledge  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
innocence. 

Daph.  He  is  not  such  a  child  but  that  I, 
who  see  him  every  day,  believe  him  somewhat 
love-sick  already;  and  I  have  noticed  many 
a  thing  that  shows  that  he  is  after  young 
Melicerte. 

Erox.  They  may  be  in  love  with  each 
other,  and  I  can  see  .   .  . 

Lvc.  Nonsense.  As  for  her,  I  do  not  say, 
she  is  two  years  older  than  he,  and  two  years 
with  her  sex  means  a  great  deal.  But  as  for 
him,  he  dreams  of  nothing  but  play,  I  think, 
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and  of  his  little  vanities  of  being  dressed  like 
the  shepherds  of  lofty  rank. 

Daph.  In  short,  we  wish,  by  the  marriage 
tie  to  attach  his  fortune  to  ours. 

Erox.  We  are  both  equally  eager  to  assure 
ourselves  beforehand  of  the  mastery  of  his 
heart. 

Lvc.  I  feel  myself  more  honored  than  you 
would  think.  I  am  but  a  poor  herdsman ; 
and  it  is  certainly  too  much  glory  that  two 
nymi)hs  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  land  should 
contend  for  making  my  son  their  husband. 
Since  he  pleases  you  so  much,  let  the  matter 
be  arranged  in  this  way.  I  consent  that  his 
choice  shall  adjust  your  dispute;  and  she, 
whom  his  decree  shall  set  aside,  may  marry 
me  in  compensation,  if  she  likes.  At  all 
events,  it  is  the  same  blood,  and  almost  the 
same  thing.  But  here  he  is.  Allow  me  to 
prepare  him  a  little.  He  has  some  sparrow 
newly  caught :  and  this  is  nearly  all  his  love 
and  attachment. 


SCENE  V. — Eroxenr,  Daphne,  and  \j^zt\.v,- 
sis  {at  the  further  end  of  the  stage'),  Mvrtil. 

MvR.  {Believing  himself  alone,  carrying  a 
sparrow  in  a  cage.)  Innocent  little  bird,  that 
thus,  before  me,  beat  your  wings  so  violently 
against   your  prison  walls,  bewail   not   your 


loss  of  freedom.  Yours  is  a  glorious  fate.  I 
have  caught  you  for  Melicerte.  She  will  kiss 
you,  and  take  you  in  her  hands,  and  grant 
you  the  favor  of  nestling  in  her  bosom.  Can 
there  be  a  sweeter  and  happier  lot  ?  Oh, 
happy  little  sparrow,  where  is  the  king  that 
would  not  change  places  with  you  ? 

Lyc.  a  word  with  you,  Myrtil.  Leave 
these  playthings  alone.  It  is  a  question  of 
something  else  than  sparrows.  These  two 
nymphs,  Myrtil,  lay  claim  to  you  at  the  same 
time,  and  young  as  you  are,  desire  you  for 
their  husband.  I  am  to  secure  you  to  them 
by  marriage ;  and  they  wish  you  to  choose 
one  of  them. 

MvR.  These  nymphs? 

Lyc.  Yes.  Of  the  two  you  must  select  one. 
Look  at  the  happiness  in  store  for  you,  and 
bless  your  good  fortune. 

Myr.  Can  this  proffered  choice  be  deemed 
happiness,  if  my  heart  does  not  in  the  least 
wish  for  it  ? 

Lyc.  At  least,  acknowledge  it ;  and  respond 
properly,  and  without  confusion,  to  the  honor 
intended  for  you. 

Erox.  Behold,  Myrtil,  notwithstanding  the 
pride  which  reigns  amongst  us,  two  nymphs 
who  offer  themselves  to  you.  The  marvelous 
promise  of  your  worth  reverses  the  order  of 
things  in  this  case. 

Daph.  We  leave  you,  Myrtil,  as  the  best 
judge,  in  this  matter,  to  consult  your  own 
eyes  and  heart :  nor  will  we  influence  your 
choice  by  a  flowery  description  of  our  own 
perfections. 

MvR.  You  intend  me  an  honor  the  great- 
ness of  which  dazzles  me;  but  I  confess 
that  this  honor  is  too  great  for  me.  I  must 
ojipose  your  exceeding  goodness ;  I  am  of 
too  little  worth  to  deserve  siich  fortune; 
and  however  great  its  attractions  might  be. 
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I  should  be  sorry  tliat,  for  my  sake,  you 
should  be  blamed  for  having  chosen  beneath 
you. 

Erox.  Comply  with  our  wishes  whatever 
may  be  said  of  it,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself 
with  the  care  of  our  glory. 

Daph.  No,  do  not  think  so  humbly  of  your- 
self, and  leave  us  to  be  the  judges  of  your 
deserts. 

Myr.  Even  the  proffered  choice  opposes 
itself  to  your  expectations,  and  alone  would 
prevent  my  heart  from  satisfying  you.  How 
am  I  to  choose  between  two  great  beauties, 
equal  in  birth  and  rare  perfections?  To  reject 
either  would  be  a  terrible  crime,  and  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  choose  neither. 

Erox.  But  in  refusing  to  comply  with  our 
desires,  instead  of  one,  you  offend  two, 
Myrtil. 

Daph.  Since  we  are  willing  to  abide  by 
your  decision,  you  cannot  defend  yourself  with 
these  reasons. 

Myr.  Well  then !  if  these  reasons  do  not 
satisfy  you,  this  one  will :  I  love  other  charms, 
and  I  feel  full  well  that  a  heart  which  a  beau- 
tiful object  engrosses,  is  indifferent  and  deaf 
to  all  other  advantages. 

Lvc.  What  now  1  What  means  all  this  ? 
Who  could  have  thought  it  ?  And  do  you 
know,  boy,  what  love  is  ? 

Myr.  Without  knowing  it  myself,  my  heart 
does. 

Lyc.  But  this  love  displeases  me,  and  is  not 
wanted. 

Myr.  If  it  displeases  yon,  you  ought  not  to 
have  given  me  such  a  tender  and  sensitive 
heart. 

Lyc.  But  this  heart  that  I  have  given  you 
owes  me  obedience. 

Myr.  Yes,  when  it  is  in  its  power  to 
obey. 


Lvc.  But  it  ought  not  to  love  without  my 
leave. 

Myr.  Why  did  you  not  hinder  it,  then, 
from  being  cliarmed  ? 

Lvc.  Well !  I  forbid  you  to  let  this  con- 
tinue. 

Myr.  I  am  afraid  your  [jrohibition  comes 
too  late. 

Lvc.  What  !  has  not  a  father  superior 
rights  ? 

Myr.  Even  the  much  greater  gods  cannot 
control  our  hearts. 

Lyc.  The  gods  .  .  .  Peace,  little  fool. 
This  philosophy  makes  me  .   .   . 

Daph.   Do  not  be  angry,  pray. 

Lyc.  No  :  he  shall  choose  one  of  you, 
or  I  will  whip  him  before  your  faces.  Ha, 
ha,  I  will  let  you  know  that  I  am  your 
father. 

Daph.  Pray,  let  us  manage  matters  without 
anger. 

Erox.  May  we  inquire  of  you,  Myrtil,  the 
name  of  the  charming  object  vi-hose  beauty 
has  made  you  her  swain  ? 

Myr.  Melicerte,  madam.  She  may  make 
others  love  her. 

Erox.  Do  you  compare  her  attractions  to 
ours,  Myrtil? 

Daph.  The  choice  between  her  and  us  is 
unequal  enough. 

MvR.  Nymphs,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  not 
say  any  ill  of  her.  Pray  consider  that  I  love 
her,  and  do  not  upset  my  mind.  If,  by  loving 
her,  I  outrage  your  heavenly  charms,  she  has 
no  part  in  that  crime;  all  the  offense  comes 
from  me,  if  you  please.  It  is  true  that  I  know 
the  difference  between  you  and  her ;  but  we 
cannot  escape  our  fate.  In  short.  Nymphs,  I 
feel  that  Heaven  has  granted  me  all  imagina- 
ble respect  for  you,  but  for  her  all  the  love 
of  which  a  heart  is  capable.      I  perceive,  by 
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the  blush  that  rises  in  your  face,  that  my 
words  do  not  please  you.  My  heart  fears  to 
hear  in  your  answer  what  may  wound  it  in 
its  most  tender  part;  and  to  avoid  such  a 
blow,  I  prefer  taking  my  leave  of  you, 
Nymphs. 


Lvc.  Hullo,  Myrtil,  hullo  !  Will  you  come 
back,  you  wretch?  He  is  off;  but  we  shall 
see  who  is  master.  Do  not  concern  yourself 
about  all  these  idle  raptures  ;  you  shall  have 
him  for  a  husband,  I  answer  with  my  life  for 
that. 


-^'i- 


ik^... 


ACT   II 


SCENE  I. — Melicerte,  Corinne. 

Mel.  Ah !  Corinne,  you  have  heard  it 
from  Stella,  and  she  has  got  the  news  from 
Lycarsis  ? 

Cor.  Yes. 

Mel.  That  Myrtil's  charms  have  touched 
the  hearts  of  Eroxene  and  Daphne? 

Cor.  Yes. 

Mel.  That  they  are  so  eager  to  secure  him, 
that  both  together  have  asked  for  his  hand, 
and  that,  in  their  discussion,  they  have  decided 
to  claim  it  this  very  hour?     How  unwilling 


you   are   to  speak !  and   how  little  my  mis- 
fortune touches  you  ! 

Cor.  But  what  would  you  have  me  say? 
This  is  the  truth,  and  you  repeat  every  word 
exactly  as  I  told  them  to  you.^ 

Mel.  But  how  docs  Lycarsis  take  this 
matter  ? 

Cor.  As  an  honor,  I  believe,  that  ought  to 
please  him  mightily. 

Mel.  And  do  not  you  see,  you  who  know 
my  feelings  so  well,  that,  alas !  with  these 
words  you  pierce  me  to  the  heart  ? 
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Cor.  How  so  ? 

Mel.  By  showing  me  thus  plainly  that 
implacable  fate  makes  me  of  so  little  conse- 
quence as  compared  with  them.  Is  not  the 
thought,  that  they  will  be  preferred  to  me,  on 
account  of  their  rank,  enough  to  drive  me 
mad? 

CoK.  But  I  only  answer  and  say  what  I 
think. 

Mel.  Oh  !  you  kill  me  with  your  indiffer- 
ence. But  tell  me,  what  feelings  did  Myrtil 
show  ? 

Cor.   I  know  not. 

Mel.  That  is  just  what  you  ought  to  know, 
cruel  girl ! 

Cor.  In  truth  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Whatever  I  do,  I  am  sure  to  displease  you. 

Mel.  It  is  because  you  do  not  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  a  heart  too  full,  alas  !  of  tender 
passion.  Go  :  leave  me  alone  in  this  solitude 
to  pass  a  few  moments  of  my  anxiety. 


SCENE  II.— Melicerte  {Alone). 

Behold,  my  heart,  what  it  is  to  love.  Too 
well  B^lise  warned  me  of  it.  That  darling 
mother,  before  her  death,  said  to  me,  one  day 
on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  "  Beware,  daugh- 
ter ;  love  always  comes  to  young  hearts  sur- 
rounded by  sweet  guiles.  At  first  it  offers 
naught  l)ut  what  is  agreeable ;  but  it  drags 
horrible  troubles  after  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
pass  your  days  in  peace,  ever  defend  yourself 
from  its  darts,  as  from  an  evil."  And  Oh  ! 
my  heart,  well  did  I  remember  those  lessons, 
and  when  first  I  beheld  Myrtil,  when  he 
played  with  me,  and  paid  me  attentions,  I 
always  told  you  to  delight  less  in  them.     But 


you  believed  me  not ;  and  your  complacency 
soon  changed  into  too  much  goodwill.  You 
imagined  naught  but  joy  and  pleasure  from 
this  budding  love  that  flattered  your  desires. 
Now  you  behold  the  cruel  misfortune  with 
which  fate  threatens  you  in  this  ominous  day, 
and  the  deadly  pangs  to  which  it  reduces  you. 
Ah,  my  heart  !  my  heart !  I  warned  you.  But 
let  us,  if  we  can,  conceal  our  grief  Here.. 
comes  .  .  . 


SCENE  III.— Myrtil,  Melicerte. 

MvR.  I  just  now,  charming  Melicerte,  took 
a  little  prisoner,  which  I  have  kept  for  you, 
and  of  which  I  may  perhaps  become  jealous 
one  of  these  days.  It  is  a  young  sparrow 
which  I  myself  intend  to  tame  with  great  care, 
and  for  your  acceptance.  The  present  is  not 
great  ;  but  the  gods  themselves  take  note  of 
the  will  only.  The  intention  is  everything  ; 
and  it  is  never  the  value  of  presents  that  .  .  . 
But,  Heaven,  whence  this  sadness?  What 
ails  you,  Melicerte,  and  what  dark  sorrow  is 
reflected  in  your  dear  eyes  this  morning? 
You  do  not  answer  me ;  and  this  mournful 
silence  redoubles  my  anxiety  and  impatience. 
Speak,  what  has  annoyed  you  ?     What  is  it  ? 

Mel.   It  is  nothing. 

MvR.  It  is  nothing,  you  say,  and  yet  I 
see  your  eyes  full  of  tears.  Does  this  agree, 
fair  charmer?  Oh,  do  not  kill  me  by  con- 
cealing it,  but  explain  to  me  what  those  tears 
mean. 

Mel.  It  would  do  me  no  good  to  let  you 
know  this  secret. 

MvR.  Ought  you  to  have  anything  that  I 
may  not  know  ?  Do  you  not  off"end  this  day 
our  loves  by  wishing  to  rob  me  of  my  share  of 
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F.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  ETCHER. 


A  WOODLAND  SCENE. 

MYRTIL  {kneeling  before  Meliccrk):  "I  JUST  NOW,  CHARMING  MELICERTE, 
TOOK  A  LITTLE  PRISONER,  WhIch  I  HAVE  KEPT'FOt^^^pU,  AND  OF  WHICH  I 
MAY  PERHAPS  BECOME  JEALOUS  ONE  OP  THESE  DAYS." 
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Cor.  How  so  ? 

Mel.  By  showing  me  thus  plainly  that 
i-     '      >'  '    -  ,-,-12  of  so  little  conse- 

ili  them.  Is  not  the 
thought,  that  they  will  be  preferred  to  me,  on 
acconnt  of  their  rank,  enough  to  drive  me 
mad? 

Cor.  But  I  only  answer  and  say  what  I 
think 

Mel.  Oh  !  you  kill  me  with  your  indiffer- 
ence. But  tell  me,  what  feelings  did  Myrtil 
show  ? 

Cor.  I  know  not. 

Mel.  That  is  just  what  you  ought  to  know, 
cruel  girl ! 

Cor.  In  truth  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Whatever  I  do,  I  am  sure  to  diSicF:'^  ^  3 

Mel.  It  is  because  you  do  not  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  a  heart  too  full,  alas  '  of  tender 
passion.  Go:  leave  me -'lU  "3''r J 3 ii7G< 
to  pass  a  few  moments  "' 
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you  believed  me  not ;  and  your  complacency 
soon  changed  into  too  much  goodwill.  You 
imagined  naught  but  joy  and  pleasure  from 
this  budding  love  that  flattered  your  desires. 
Now  you  behold  the  cruel  misfortune  with 
which  fate  threatens  you  in  this  ominous  day, 
and  the  deadly  pangs  to  which  it  reduces  you. 
.Ml  nr.  !-.,.nrt  •  my  heart !  I  warned  you.  But 
let  li  in,  conceal  our  grief     Here- 

comes  .  .   . 


SCENE  III. — MvRTiL.  Melicerte. 

Myr.  I  just  now,  charming  M6licerte,  took 
illi^Iij^risoner,  which  1  have  kept  for  you, 
and  of  which  I  may  perhaps  become  jealous 
one  of  these  days.  It  is  a  young  sparrow 
.'iiiilillvjj^lf  intend  to  tame  with  great  care, 
for  your  acceptance.     The  present  is  not 

everything ; 
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mother,  heTore  ner  death,  said  to  me,  one  iliv     '-.i.'k    \\!v!'   'i  ■         i    •■    i     ■  \V  ii.it  i.s  it  ? 
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ter;  love  alwa'=  ■  i  ,  v  ,         '.k.^ 

rounded   by  s.-.  ■  ;t   it  offers 

ii:iiight   but  what  is  agreeable;   but  it  drags 

horrible  troubles  after  it;  and  if  you  wish  to 

in'--<'  your  days  in  peace,  ever  defend  yourself 

•>i:m  Its  darts,  as  from  an  evil."     And  Oh  ! 

■  irt,  well  did  I  remember  those  lessons, 

I    first  I    beheld    Myrtil,   when   he 

"    "le,  and   paid  me   attentions,  I 

■11  to  delight  less  in  them.     But 


Mvk.  It  is  nothing,  you  say,  and  yet  I 
see  your  eyes  full  of  tears.  Does  this  agree, 
fair  charmer  ?  Oh,  do  not  kill  me  by  con- 
cealing it,  but  explain  to  me  what  those  tears 
mean. 

Mel.  It  would  do  me  no  good  to  let  you 
know  this  secret. 

Mvr.  Ought  you  to  have  anytliing  that  I 
may  not  know  ?  Do  you  not  offend  this  day 
our  loves  by  wishing  to  rob  me  of  my  share  of 
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your  troul)les?     Oh  !  do  not  hide  it  from  my 
alTection. 

Mel.  Well !  Myrtil,  be  it  so.  I  must  tell 
it  you,  then.  1  have  been  informed  that,  by 
a  choice  very  glorious  for  you,  Eroxene  and 
Daphne  wish  you  for  their  husband ;  and  I 
will  confess,  Myrtil,  that  I  have  the  weakness 
of  not  being  able  to  hear  this  without  grief; 
without  accusing  fate  of  her  rigorous  law, 
which  renders  their  desires  preferable  to  mine. 

MvR.  And  you  can  harbor  this  unjust  grief! 
You  can  suspect  my  love  of  weakness,  and  you 
imagine  that,  bound  by  such  sweet  charms,  I 
could  ever  be  another's  !  that  I  would  accept 
any  other  proffered  hand  !  Ah  !  what  have  I 
done,  cruel  Melicerte,  that  you  treat  my  ten- 
derness so  harshly,  and  judge  my  heart  so 
badly?  What!  ought  you  even  to  doubt  it? 
It  makes  me  very  wretched  to  suffer  this  sus- 
picion. What  is  the  good  of  love  like  mine, 
alas  !  when  you  are  so  ready  to  disbelieve  it? 

Mel.  I  would  fear  these  rivals  less,  Myrtil, 
if  things  were  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  were 
I  of  similar  rank,  I  might  dare  to  hope  that 
perhaps  love  would  prefer  me.  But  the  ine- 
quality of  wealth  and  birth,  which  makes  the 
difference  between  them  and  me  .   .   . 

MvR.  Ah  !  their  rank  will  not  conquer  my 
heart,  and  your  divine  charms  stand  you 
instead  of  all.  I  love  you:  that  is  sufficient; 
and  in  you  I  see  rank,  wealth,  treasures,  states, 
sceptre,  crown.  Were  the  greatest  monarch's 
power  offered  to  me,  I  would  not  change  it 
for  the  bliss  of  possessing  you.  This  is  the 
sincere  and  unvarnished  truth,  which  to  doubt 
is  an  insult  to  me. 

Mel.  Well !  Myrtil,  since  you  wish  it,  I 
believe  that  your  vows  are  not  shaken  by 
their  rank;  and  that,  notwithstanding  their 
nobility,  riches  and  beauty,  your  heart  loves 
me  well  enough  to  love  me  better  than  them. 


]!ut  you  will  not  follow  the  voice  of  love. 
Your  father,  Myrtil,  will  dictate  your  choice, 
and  I  am  not  dear  to  him,  as  I  am  to  you, 
that  he  should  prefer  a  simple  shepherdess  to 
aught  else. 

MvR.  No,  dear  Melicerte,  neither  father  nor 
gods  shall  force  me  to  discard  your  lovely  eyes ; 
forever,  queen  of  my  heart,  as  you  are  .  .  . 

Mel.  Ah,  Myrtil,  take  care  what  you  are 
doing.  Do  not  indulge  my  heart  with  hope, 
which  it  would  perhaps  too  willingly  receive, 
and  which,  vanishing  afterwards  like  a  passing 
flash  of  lightning,  would  render  my  misfortune 
the  more  cruel. 

Myr.  What !  Am  I  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
oaths,  when  I  promise  to  love  you  forever? 
How  you  wrong  yourself  by  such  alarms ! 
How  little  you  know  the  power  of  your 
charms !  Well !  since  you  wish  it,  I  swear 
by  the  gods;  and,  if  that  be  not  enough,  I 
swear  by  your  eyes,  that  I  shall  sooner  be 
killed  than  leave  you.  Accept  here  on  the 
spot  the  pledge  which  I  give  you,  and  suffer 
my  lips  to  seal  the  oath  with  transport  on  this 
fair  hand. 

Mel.  Ah  !  Myrtil,  get  up  for  fear  you  may 
be  seen. 

MvR.  Is  there  aught  .  .  .  But,  O  heavens, 
some  one  comes  to  disturb  my  bliss. 


SCENE  IV. — LvcARSis,  Mvrtil,  Melicerte. 

Lvc.  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you. 

Mel.  {Aside. )     Cruel  fate  ! 

Lvc.  Not  at  all  bad,  this  !  go  on  you  two. 
Bless  my  heart,  dear  son,  how  tender  you 
look,  and  how  like  a  master  you  set  about  it 
already !     Has  this  sage,  whom  Athens  exiled, 
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taught  yoii  all  these  pretty  things  in  his  phil- 
osophy? And  you,  my  gentle  shepherdess, 
who  so  sweetly  give  him  your  hand  to  kiss, 
does  honor  teach  you  these  tender  wiles  where- 
with you  thus  debauch  young  hearts  ? 

Myr.  Refrain  from  these  degrading  insinu- 
ations, and  do  not  pain  me  with  a  discourse 
that  insults  her. 

Lvc.  I  will  speak  to  her,  I  will.  All  this 
billing  and  cooing  .   .   . 

Myr.  I  will  not  allow  her  to  be  abused. 
My  birth  obliges  me  to  have  some  respect  for 
you;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  punish  you,  upon 
myself,  for  this  outrage.  Yes,  I  call  Heaven 
to  witness,  that  if,  against  my  wishes,  you 
utter  again  to  her  the  least  harsh  word,  I  shall 
with  this  sword  give  her  satisfaction.  My 
pierced  heart  shall  be  your  punishment,  and 
my  spilled  blood  promptly  convince  her  how 
highly  I  disapprove  of  your  anger. 

Mel.  No,  no;  do  not  believe  that  I  pur- 
posely inflame  him,  and  that  it  is  my  design 
to  seduce  his  heart.  It  is  by  his  own  free  will 
that  he  cares  to  see  me,  and  bears  me  some 
goodwill ;  I  do  not  force  him.  Not  that  I 
wish  to  refrain  from  responding  to  his  tender 
passion  by  an  equally  tender  one.  I  love 
him,  I  own  it,  as  much  as  possible ;  but  this 
attachment  has  nothing  that  ought  to  alarm 
you.  And  to  disarm  all  your  unjust  fears,  I 
promise  you  now  to  avoid  his  presence,  to 
make  room  for  the  choice  you  have  resolved 
upon,  and  not  to  listen  to  his  protestations  of 
love  unless  you  wish  it. 


SCENE  v.— Lycarsis,  Myrtil. 

Myr.  Well!  now  she  is  gone,  you  triumph. 
She  has  spoken,  and   you  have  obtained  all 


that  you  desire.  But  know  that  you  rejoice 
in  vain,  and  that  you  will  be  disappointed  in 
your  expectations;  and  that  do  what  you  will, 
all  your  power  shall  not  shake  my  determina- 
tion. 

Lyc.  What  presumption  is  this,  sirrah?  Is 
this  the  way  to  talk  to  me  ? 

Mvr.  Yes,  I  am  wrong,  it  is  true  :  and  my 
anger  is  not  seemly.  I  will  change  my  tone, 
as  becomes  me;  and  1  beseech  you,  father,  in 
the  name  of  the  gods,  and  by  all  that  can  be 
most  dear  to  you,  not  to  use  in  this  conjunc- 
ture the  supreme  power  which  nature  gives 
you  over  me.  Do  not  embitter  your  most 
precious  gifts.  I  owe  my  being  to  you ;  but 
shall  I  be  indebted  to  you  this  day  if  you 
render  life  unbearable  to  me?"  Without 
Melicerte,  it  becomes  a  torment;  nothing  is 
of  value  to  me  without  her  divine  charms. 
They  contain  all  my  happiness  and  all  my 
desires,  and  if  you  take  them  away,  you  take 
life  itself 

Lyc.  (^Asitfe.)  He  makes  me  share  his 
heart-felt  grief.  Who  would  have  ever  thought 
it  of  the  little  rogue?  What  passion!  what 
excitement !  what  talk  for  one  of  his  age ! 
It  quite  confuses  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
interested  in  his  love. 

MvR.  (^Throwing himself  (1/ Lycarsis'  ^''/i^m.) 
Say,  will  you  condemn  me  to  die?  You  have 
but  to  speak :  I  am  ready  to  obey. 

Lyc.  {Aside.)  lean  hold  out  no  longer: 
he  draws  tears  from  nie,  and  his  tender  words 
make  me  yield. 

Myr.  If  in  your  heart  a  spark  of  friendship 
inspires  you  with  the  slightest  pity  for  my 
fate,  grant  Mdicerte  to  my  ardent  desire,  and 
you  will  give  me  more  than  life. 

Lyc.  Get  up. 

Myr.   Will  you  take  pity  on  my  sighs? 

Lyc.  Yes. 


MELICERTE 
ACT  11      SCENE  IV 

MAURICE  LHLOli^  PAINTER.  GERY  BICHARD,  ETCHER. 


IN  FRONT  1'!  \  COLONNADE  Li  A  RUINED  TEMPLE,  WHICH  "l?"  SEEN 
THROUGH  A  COPSE  OF  OLIVE  TRLliS,  ARE  THE  TWO  YOUNG  LOVERS  SUR- 
PRISED BY  THE  OLD  SHEPHERD. 

THE    BLONDE    MELICERTE,    IN    THE    MOST    CHARMING    COSTUME    THAT   A 

SHEPHERDESS    GOULD    HAVE    FROM    THE    FASHIONABLE    MAKER,    STANDS.  ^ER' 

HAND    REMING   O^   THE   SPARROW-CAGE,   AND,   IN    HER   SURPRISE,   TURNS   "'^I^'' 

HEAD  TO   I.OOK  AT   lYCARSlS-MWYRTlL,  STILL  AT  THE   FEET^bV  HJS  BELOVED, 

**'■*,■  ■■*  "ii 

TURNS  TOWARD'HIS  FATHER  AlNp  CLOSfiS|DNE  OF  HIS  HAND&;   THE  ELEG/^E 

OF  HIS  Ar.'  ND  \Nr'wiG,  HIS  VE^Il^ET  CO  'T,  OI>EN  IN  FRONT  ir|;t)RDER  TO  SHOW 

HIS  RICH    UNDER  VFSI,    \,ND   HOSNt^       ^OE:.,  VViTH   BOWS  £3sF   RIBBON.   SHOW 


"^{tW'ELL,  AS   HIS  FATHEU'   SAYS  IN'W!;t\  -     1-:N1    I\  ,    (HAT  "HH  DRE.A«&lOF  MOIH- 
^G  BUT  PI  AY,  I  T!ll\k,    \ND  OF  HIS  LAJTLE  VANlllES  OF  BEING  P^^^ED   LIKE 


^^HE  SHEPHERDS  Ol     LOFTY   RA\K."      AS   FOR  OLD,  LYCARSiS,  IN  SPIT^OF   H 
^^^iV^KLj^D    FACE   A\D    FATNESS,   HS       OSTUM   iS    \LSO  QP^E   FANT/SiSTIC- 


^L.VE'l     (,\P,    AN     EMRROIPl:l>'rn     MAN^iLE.gF'bOl JRI  ET"  QICORAIJA"  WITH 


gomii-;n   ban-ds  sit  wrni       ones,   high  .jbli^ins.     wd,  in   order  to 

SHOW  that  HE  Ik  A  SHE'^Mi  l^'v  A  PAN'S;  PIPE  HANGS  FRQ-M  hI^'bELT.  THE 
TAILORS  AND  COSTUMERS  MUSI  HA\%  EARNED  A  GOQD  LIVING  IN  THE 
VALLEY   OF  TEMI*E. 
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1  all  these  pretty  things  in  his  phil- 

1   you,   my  gentle  shepherdess, 

-...y  give  him  your  hand  to  kiss, 

r  teach  you  these  tender  wiles  where- 

n  you  thus  debauch  young  hearts  ? 

'  ivR.  Refrain  from  these  degrading  insinu- 

j:._!is,  and  do  not  nain  me  wit] 

tliat  insults  her 

Lvc.   I  will  speak  to  her,  I  will.     All  this 

billing  and  cooing  ...      yj     3[/I332 

Myr.   I  will  not  allow  her   to   be  abused. 

—     My  birth  obliges  me  to  have  some  respect  for 

.513H43J3;i«CI?AH{HI9)eYH9eDto  punish  you,  upon 

myself,  for  this  outrage.     Yes,  I  call  Heaven 


to  witness,  'that  if,  against   my  wishes,   you 

utter  again  to  her  the  least  harsh  word,  I  shall 

H3^^tl^'tlTft3J!^^d.plW3J  ,^^yfi,„A   ^ 

-51U8e«8fit&flt  {1>l44j(!Mr  yOWTiiatltpicgflAin^^aiMicaVdjCl  l5ieciH^®33rAieMOUOrtttT6  is 
my  spilled  blood  promptly  convince  her  how 
highly  I  disapprove  of  your  anger. 


that  you  desire.  But  know  that  you  rejoice 
in  vain,  and  that  you  will  be  disappointed  in 
your  expectations;  and  that  do  what  you  will, 
all  your  power  shall  not  shake  my  determina- 
tion. 

Lvc.   What  presumption  is  this,  sirrah  ?     Is 
fjje  way  to  talk  to  me  ? 

Yes,  I  am  wrong,  it  is  true :  and  my 
anger  is  not  seemly.  I  will  change  my  tone, 
;iB|l  iccpmy*  me ;  and  I  beseech  you,  father,  in 
the  name  of  the  gods,  and  by  all  that  can  be 
most  dear  to  you,  not  to  u.se  in  this  conjunc- 
ture the  .s*Jjl^ilftl/j%W3tCW3Ji,3ai«UA(«ives 
you  over  me.  Do  not  embitter  your  most 
precious  gifts.  I  owe  my  being  to  you;  but 
shall  I  be  indebted  to  you  this  day  if  you 
^g^^qr^P^m^aSSleT^^O^^.,;^!  ^uhout 


They  contain   all   my  haiipiness  and  all   my 


A    TA^I,,.3^T^O:^,qfJtW^y,g  ,-j;§pf  j^§^-^  ^g^^^-^^^q^jp  ,§gHffiel§  a^T  you  take 
513B'OjgtyMA^iq^aC4AM..i3JaAHOtH2'AHiegjBTi  M(D»*iaVAH    QJUOO   883aH3HS3H8 

that  he  cares  to  sec  inc.  iiin  l>-.Mrs  ijic  .Mine  \w:.\x\  t.-ll  ^nrt  VVmuh'.iuI'J  have  over  thought 
.a3,yo9t^^ft.;2'fidPny^?.^J¥mTAi^^n;LlJiW'^,.  tl^J^^H^A  ^^A  ,9.l,flf3«hat 
33!4'i£©3d3eaHir  fnaei6ftAf*5iaiH)<3©i  aiKQeaagOUaeaMAcfleHTxAiHt  aHlsOaAWOToei/lfliJTge  ! 

him,  I  own  it,  ;is  much  as  ]jossible ;  but  tills     iiitcrcsteci  in  his  love. 

wqI^^,^^,a^al^^30^,^^^o^9^^^Tl^^4gqlf^^^^^3^1R,^^ 

-HTjQJfl  HQraMASDaanaitll  J'AiHTupYJsaKaS^I,! 

make  room  for  tlie  choice  you  have  resolved 

21H  30  3TW8  WJ  ,2l2«ApYJ  QJO  5103  Zk^ 
upon,  ana  not  to  listen  To  ms  proTesrations  oT 

A-QliaAiT(MsAybiaWiiJi9t.08JA  81   3MUT80D    &IWikg2rtb^Ti«^ia.  QWA  33A3    a3J>IHIHW 

HTiw  a3TAfloo3a  T3jauoa   A   ,3JTHAi/i   ^^•flad'icy^awa  *^m' ^^KSH  f^vaw^i'ii 
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.TJ3a  81H   MOfl3  80HAH   3<1I1   8'|/IAq 

SCENTl  V. — LvcARSis,  Mvrtil.  . 

3HT    HI    OHIVIJ    aOOO    A    a3HflA3     3VAH  TCim  ^«ft3WUT803    QUA    8flOJiAT 

MvR.   Well!  now  she  is  gone,  you  triumph.  Mvk.   Wil 

She  has  spoken,  and  you  have  obtained  all  Lvc.  Yes. 


M  ''fdm^A  J>iW1rif^1>', •i^3^^'>rua  om 

{Aside ^     I  can  hold  out  no  longer: 
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he  draws  tears 


QJ  30  8a513H.q3H2,  3Ht   , 
Trom  me,  ana  his  tender  words 


inspires  yiiii  with   the  slightest   pity   for   my 

irtdT8  HTJW,.  Taa  8a>iAa  i^ajajoo    , 

fate,  grant  RfelicerTe  to  my  araent  aesire,  and 
f,uGWSHa^H^-  A,c«t  ilW,  TIAWT  WOH8 


you  takejiity  on  niv  siuhs? 
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Myr.  Shall  1  obtain  the  object  of  my 
desires? 

Lyc.  Yes. 

Myr.  You  will  make  her  uncle  give  me  her 
hand  ? 

Lyc.  Yes;  get  up,  I  tell  you. 

MvR.  Oh  !  best  of  fathers,  let  mc  kiss  your 
hands  after  so  much  kindness. 

Lyc.  Ah  !  how  weak  a  father  is  for  his 
children !  Can  we  refuse  aught  to  their 
tender  words?  Do  we  not  feel  some  sweet 
emotions  within  us,  when  we  reflect  that  they 
are  [lart  of  ourselves  ? 

MvR.  But  will  you  keep  your  given  promise? 
Tell  me  that  you  will  not  change  your  mind. 

Lvc.   No. 

Myr.  If  any  one  should  make  you  change 
your  feelings,  have  I  your  leave  to  disobey 
you  ?     Say ! 

Lyc.  Yes.  Ah,  Nature !  Nature !  I  will 
go  and  see  Mopse,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
love  his  niece  and  you  have  for  each  other. 

MvR.  How  much  I  owe  to  your  exceeding 
kindness.  {Ah)ne.)  What  happy  news  to  tell 
M61icerte !  I  would  not  accept  a  crown  in 
exchange  for  the  pleasure  of  telling  her  this 
marvelous  success  that  will  please  her  so  much. 


SCENE    VI. ACANTHE,     TVRENE,     MvRTIL. 

AcAN.  Ah,  Myrtil,  the  charms  which  you 
have  received  from  Heaven  are  the  cause  of 
tears  in  us;  their  dawning  beauty,  so  fatal  to 
our  desires,  robs  us  of  the  hearts  of  those  we 
love. 

Tyr.  May  we  inquire,  Myrtil,  which  of 
these  two  fair  ones  you  will  choose,  of  which 
there  is  so  much  talk  ?  and  upon  which  of  us 


two  the  blow  is  to  fall  that  shatters  all  our 
expectant  affections? 

AcAN.  Do  not  let  two  lovers  pine  any 
longer.  Tell  us  what  fate  your  heart  prepares 
for  us. 

TvR.  It  is  better,  when  one  fears  such 
terrible  misfortune,  to  be  killed  outright  by 
one  blow,  than  to  linger  so  long. 

MvK.  Let  your  love  resume  its  calm  career, 
noble  shepherds;  the  lovely  Melicerte  has 
captivated  my  heart.  My  lot  is  sweet  enough 
with  her  not  to  wish  to  encroach  upon  you, 
and  if  your  passions  have  only  mine  to  fear, 
neither  of  you  will  have  any  cause  to  complain. 

AcAN.  Can  it  be,  Myrtil,  that  two  sad 
lovers  .  .   . 

Tyr.  Can  it  be  tnic  that  Heaven,  giving 
way  to  our  tortures  .   .  . 

Myr.  Yes,  content  with  my  fetters  as  with 
a  victory,  I  have  declined  this  choice  so  full 
of  glory.  I  have  also  changed  my  father's 
wishes,  and  made  him  consent  to  my  happi- 
ness. 

AcAN.  {To  Tyrene.)  Ah!  what  a  charm- 
ing miraculous  adventure  is  this,  and  what  a 
great  obstacle  it  removes  to  our  pursuits  ! 

Tyr.  It  may  restore  these  nymphs  to  our 
love,  and  be  the  means  of  making  us  both 
happy. 


SCENE  VII. — NiCANDRE,  Myrtil,  Acanthe, 
Tyrene. 

Nic.   Do  you  know  where  Melicerte  may  be 
found  ? 

Myr.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Nic.  She  is  being  looked  for  everywhere. 

Myr.  And  why  ? 
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Nic.  We  shall  soon  lose  this  beauty.  It  is 
for  her  heart  that  the  king  has  come  hither ; 
it  is  said  that  he  will  marry  her  to  some  great 
lord. 

Myr.  Oh,  Heaven  !  explain  these  words,  I 
pray. 

Nic.  They  are  important  and  mysterious 
events.  Yes,  the  king  has  come  to  seek 
Melicerte  in  these  spots,  and  they  say  that 


formerly  her  mother  Belise,  of  whom  all 
Tempe  believed  Mopse  to  be  the  brother  .  .  . 
But  I  have  undertaken  to  look  for  her  every- 
where. You  shall  know  all  about  it  by- 
and-bye. 

MvR.  Oh,  great  gods,  what  a  calamity ! 
He  !  Nicandre,  Nicandre  ! 

ACAN.  Let  us  follow  him  that  we  may 
know  all.' 
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NOTES 


'This  part  was  played  by  MoliiJre  himself. 

'  Mohiic  has  also  employed  in  Gcori^e  Dandin  a  talkative  servant  named  I.iihin,  who  tells  his  secret,  after 
having  said  that  his  hearer  should  know  nothing. 

•This  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Louis  XIV.  The  original  has  El  d'une  stadc  loin  il  sent  son 
f;rand  monarque.  Of  Course,  Moliire  did  not  intend  to  insinuate  anything  :  yet  it  is  rather  funny  that  he  should 
use  the  words  il  sen/,  "he  smells,"  considering  the  uncleanly  personal  habits  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  intense 
dislike  to  ablutions,  as  mentioned  by  Saint  Simon  in  his  Mimoires. 

♦  Auger,  one  of  the  commentators  of  MoliSre,  thinks  that  the  wife  of  Lycarsis  was  mentioned  here  on  pur- 
pose, because  it  was  probably  the  intention  of  Moliire  afterwards  to  explain  how  Myrtil  had  passed  so  long  for 
Lycarsis'  son. 

*This  coolness  of  the  confidant,  as  opposed  to  the  impatience  of  the  loved  one,  is  also  found  in  The 
Rogueries  of  Scapin  (See  Vol.  III.),  when  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act.  Octave  repeats  the  words  which  his 
servant  Sylvestre  utters. 

*  Nearly  these  very  words  are  used  by  Marianne,  when  she  endeavors  to  soften  the  heart  of  her  father, 
Orgon,  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  Tartuffe. 

'  L-a  Grange  and  Vinot,  the  editors  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  Moli^re's  works  (1682),  and  who  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  Milicerte,  state  :  "  This  comedy  has  not  been  finished  ;  only  these  two  acts  were  done  when 
the  king  asked  for  it.  His  Majesty  having  been  satisfied  with  it,  for  the  feast  where  it  was  represented,  M.  de 
Molidre  has  not  finished  it." 


O/nCOMIC    PASTORAL 

MAURICE  LELOIR,  DEL. 


UPON  A  STONE  BEPlCH  IS  SEATEI^  THE  RICH  SHEPHERD  LYCAS,  CLASPING 
HIS  HANDS  IN  BEATlfep  JOY,  Xnd 'LJSTENJNG  WITH  DELIGHT  TO  THE  INCAN- 
TATIONS'  OF  THE  TWO  MAGICIANS^  WH0  SING :      '-  ''^ 

"HOW  FAI^  IS  Hfi-r    HOW  PRETTY  AM)  POLISHED!" 

THE  GROUP  IS  FORMED  IN  FRQNT  OF  A  L  \RGE  SHELL  WHICH  ACTS  AS 
A  BACKGROUND.  ON  EACH  SIDE  IS  A  DEMON  DANCING  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
FLAMES.  BELOW- rS  THE"  HEAD  OF  A  BUCK,  WfTH' LARGE  HORNS  AND  BAT'S 
WINGS. 


JAM0T2AS    3IM03    A 
.jaa  .H10J3J  aomuAM 


OW118AJD  ,8A3YJ  Q^BHHEHZ  HOIfl  3HT  aaTA38  81  HOWaa  3WOT8  A  H01U 
-HA3HI   3HT  OT  THOUaa   HTIW  OkllH3T8!J  QUA  ,YOL  OI3ITA3a  HI  ZQHAH  8IH 

:  01^12  OHW  a^lAIOlOAM  OWT  3HT  30  2HOITAT 

"laamuoH  qua  yttshi  woh  !3h  ai  mia3  woh" 

8A  8T0A   HOIHW  JJ3H8    30HAJ  A   30  T/10H3    1^1    03171303   81  SUOHO  3HT 
30  T8aiM  3HT    ;^I    OHIOWAa    HOMaa   A  81   3018    H3A3    MO      .OHUOflO>10Aa   A 
8'TAa  QUA  SkiflOH    3051AJ  TTTIW  ,>IOUa   A  30  aA3H   3HT  81   WOJ3a     .83MAJ3 

.80HIW 
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PASTOR  ^'  ' 

'^^T(t)E^^PiF    1666 

P  jfff^  ff/\ffY 


LARGE    OB 


)iraA»(lENp"Air  ABrpHT^lN  TH£:i:OJ^'ER\P^RT,  A  FOUNTAIN  FILLED 
FROM  THE  MOUTH  OF  A  LARGE  TURTLE;  ON  EACH  SIDE  ARE  SMALLER  TUR- 
TLES, EACH  THROWING  A  SMALL  JET  OF  WATER.  A  HALF-NUDE  CHILD,  WITH 
Vy'' I^Alfs' PIPES  AT  IT9r  Bp>,T™^DTftkpAP  WITH  B^|.LSj  RANGES  GAILY  ON  THE 
BACK  OF  THE  FIRST' TUpAe  ANdVePARATES  wItH  ITS  LITTLE  HANDS  TWO 
RIO   HAMS,  WHO,  WITH   HEADS  THROWN    DOWN,   RUSH   AT,  EACH   OTHER.     ON 

Reppesfmff  W-.    .  •  .    '•/■■.■•■v'-  "■  .'■■■■ 

THE  SIDES  THE  UPRIGHTS  COMMENCE  BELOW  WITH  A  PEDESTAL  UPON 
-WHICH  A  CLOWN  RESTS  bW  HIS 'BACK,  SUPPORTING  THE  SCROLLS  OF  THE 
UPRIGHTS  ON  THE  SOLES  OF  HIS  FE^T,  ABOy^.ARE  PILASTERS  UPON  WHICH 
ARE  NUDE  CHILDREN.  IN  THE  CENTRE  IS  VENUS,  IN  HER  CAR  DRAWN  BY 
FIVE  DOVES  DRIVEN  BY  CUPID  FLOATING  IN  THE  CLOUDS,  COME  TO  FULFIL 
THE  IN€5ANTA'TK)NS  OF  THE  MAGICIANS. 
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.jaa  .Hiojaj  aomuAM 


aajjn  niATHuoa  a  jhas  aawoj  3ht  hi    .hoha  jATH3MAHflo  aoHAJ 
-HUT  flajJAM2  aflA  aai2  HOAa  mo  ;aJTauT  aoHAJ  a  ao  htuom  aHT  wiona 

HTIW  .QJIHO  aaUl^-aJAH  A      .JiaiAV/  aO  T3L  jjamz  a  OHIWOHHT   HDAa  ,8aJT 

aHT  i/io  YJiAO  aaokiAQ  ,8Jjaa  htiw  had  a  qwa  Tjaa  2ti  ta  ga^iis  8"hai 

OWT  gQHAH    3JTTIJ   8TI    HTIW  8aTAflASa8   QUA   3JTflUT   TSHia   aHT   30   XOAS 
WO      .fl3HTO    HOAa    TA    H8UH    .HWOQ    WWOflHT   8aA3H    HTIW  ,OHW  ,8MAH    OIS 

Hosu   JATsaaai  a   htiw  woaaa    aonawiMoo   2THomsu  aHT  zeqiz  3ht 

aHT   aO   2JJOH08    aHT    OHIT550<iaU2   ,>l3Aa    21H    MO   2T2afl    HWOJO   A    HOIHW 

hoihw  wosu  25jaT2AJi'i  3HA  3voaA    .Taaa  21H  ao  2aj02  3ht  wo  2TH01HaU 

Ya    WWAHQ    HAD    «3H    HI    ,2UWaV    21    351TkI3D    3HT    Wl      .W3HaJIH3    aOUW    3flA 

jiajua  OT  aMoo  ,2auoj3  aHT  m  owitaoj3  aisuo  va  waviJia  23voa  3vn 

.2WAIOir)AM  3HT  30  2W01TATWADm  3HT 
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PASTORALE 

COMIQUE 

PIECE  COMIQUE 


%  I   ^ 


DU 


BALLET  DES  MUSES 


:«€ 


f  AK 


J.BP  DEMOLIERE 

Representee  par  les  comediens  du Roy 
AU  Chasteau  de  S.  Germain- en-Laye 

LE  2  DECEMBRE  1666. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 


The  Pastorale  Comiqtie  was  probably  represented  before  the  court  on  the  stli  of  January, 
1667  ;  it  formed  part  of  the  Ballet  of  the  Muses,  and  most  likely  replaced  the  unfinished 
Melicerte  when  the  ballet  was  again  given  in  the  beginning  of  that  month.  We  cannot  now 
discover  what  plan  Moliere  has  followed,  or  what  he  intended  with  the  Pastorale  Comiqtie;  he 
himself  suppressed  or  destroyed  the  manuscript,  and  we  have  only  now  the  couplets  that  were 
sung,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  ballet-book  and  in  the  musical  partition.  They  show, 
according  to  some  commentators,  a  violent  desire  in  Moliere  to  deaden  his  feelings.  I 
confess  that  I  can  see  in  them  only  the  ordinary  words  of  an  operatic  libretto.  We  know 
that  our  author  played  the  part  of  Lycas  after  he  had  just  been  ill ;  it  is  possible  that 
his  hollow  and  lean  features  may  intentionally  have  rendered  more  ridiculous  his  love 
declarations. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  names  of  the  dancers,  singers,  musicians,  or 
gipsies,  which  are  stated  in  the  official  programme  of  the  feasts.  We  have  followed  in  the 
headings  the  collected  edition  of  Moli^re's  works,  1734. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS* ~^ 


IN  THE   PASTORAL. 

LYCAS,  A  rich  shepherd,  in  love  with  Iris.' 
PHILENE,  A  rich  shepherd,  in  love  with  Iris. 
CORYDON,  A  young  shepherd,  friend  of  Lycas, 

in  love  with  Iris. 
A  HERDSMAN,  Friend  of  Philene. 
A  SHEPHERD. 
IRIS,  A  young  shepherdess. 

IN   THE   BALLET. 

Dancing  magicians. 

Singing  magicians. 

dancing  demons. 

Peasants. 

A  Singing  and  Dancing  Gipsy. 

DANCING  Gipsies. 


I 


SCENE — Thessaly,  in  a  small  village 
in  the  Valley  of  Tempe. 
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..laa  ,HIOJ3J  33IHUAM 


3HO    ;8»flUT  03283^0  YJHOm  30  3JSUOO  A  351A  ,3018  H0A3  MO  ,WOJ3a 

aM4(^.jAiH  amysa  OMiawATg  hshto  3ht  .hajiud  a  owiyaji  a^'iA  a3TA38 

2aH3H13Hg  HO  2SUOHO  3JIA  M3HT  M33WTaa  .OHaaJAH  OHOJ  A  DUIOJOH 
,8fI3T8HOM  aamWT  3HA  gTHOmSU  3HT  TUOSA  .OMlDHAa  ?a283qH3H13Hg  QUA 
8'J003  A  81  3JITM30  3HT  Ml  .8X8AM  30  SSHOMUQ.QMAid  EVOQA  MOm  QMA 
8J1AT    YJA08    HTIW    83XM1H18    3HA    8fl3M>IOO    3Ht    Mf    aV)A    .ajjaa    QUA    SAO 

.8aA3H'  OTMbO  MI   bMl'TAM"lM«3T 
SCENH 


-*^^ 


("  DRA.WATIS  PERSONS* ^ 


^ 


IN  THE  PASTORAL. 
LYCAS,  A  rich  shepherd,  in  love  with  Iris.' 
FHILENE,  A  rich  shepherd,  in  love  with  Iris. 
CORYDON,  A  young  shepherd,  friend  of  Lycas, 

in  love  with  Iris. 
A  HERDSMAN,  Friend  of  Phil6ne. 

''S^'MJ^TIS    PERSON/E 

IRIS,  A  )  ouiig  shepherdei^s. 

MAURICE  LELOIR,  DEL. 
IN  THE   BALLET. 


DANCING    MAGICIANS. 

SINGING    MAGICIANS. 
._   BELOW,  ON  EACH  SIDE,[y\RE -A  GQqPLg  OF  RICHLY  DRESSED  TURKS  ;ioME' 

SEATED    AND    PLAYING    A   GftHTA\R,i  <rHE    OTHER    STANDING    BEHIND    HIM 

HOLDING   A   LONG    HALBERD^.  ^WFWe^I^  •ftt^W'ARfe'  GROUPS    OF    SHEPHgilDSi-'if 

Dancing  Gipsihs.  ^     ■    "' 

AND. SHEPHERDESSES  DANCING.    ABOUT  THE  UPRIGHTS  ARE  TWINED^MONSTH^S, 

AND!;2.FROMt'ABtoVE   HANG  ^^j|:^^|ESy£F  ft^^ASKS.     IN  ^Tfc^E   CENTRE'^rS  A  FOOL'S 

cap' AND  ^BELLS,    AND    IN    THE    CORNERSe-r^EzSPHINXES   WITH   ^CALY   TAILS 

TERivKlNAf ING  ^^t^^  COMIC   HEADS.  -ii> 
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^^^COM.C  PASTORATliii 


SCENE  I.— Lycas,  Corydon. 


SCENE  II. — Lycas,  Dancing  and  Singing 
Musicians,  Demons. 

jF/rsi  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 

Tic'o  musicians  begin  dancing  a  kind  of 
enchantment  to  beautify  Lycas.  They  strike 
the  ground  with  their  wands,  whereupon  six 
demons  spring  from  it,  7vho  join  them.  Three 
more  musicians  appear  from  underground. 


Three  Magicians  {singing).  Goddess  of 
charms,  refuse  us  not  the  favor  which  our  lips 
implore  of  you.  We  beseech  you  for  it  by 
your  ribbons,  by  your  diamond  buckles,  by 
your  paint  and  powder,  by  your  patches,  your 
mask,  your  head-dress,  and  your  gloves. 

A  Magician  {by  himself).  O  you !  who 
can  beautify  the  plainest  faces,  deign  to 
spread,  O  Venus !  two  or  three  charitable 
doses  of  your  charms  over  this  freshly  clipjied 
snout  ! 

The  Three  Magicians  {singing).  Goddess 
of  charms,  refuse  us  not  the  favor  which  our 
lips  implore  of  you.  We  beseech  you  for  it 
by  your  ribijons,  by  your  diamond  buckles, 
by  your  paint  and  powder,  by  your  patches, 
your  mask,  your  head-dress,  and  your  gloves. 
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Second  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 
Tlie  six  dancing  demons  dress  Lycas  up  in 
a  ridiculous  and  strange  fashion. 

The  Three  Magicians  (singing).  Ah  !  how- 
lovely  the  youngster  is  now  !  Ah  !  how- 
lovely  !  how  lovely  !  How  many  fair  ones  he 
will  kill.  The  most  cruel  maids  will  jump 
out  of  their  skin  when  they  approach  him. 
Ah  !  how  lovely  the  youngster  is  now.  Ah  ! 
how  lovely,  how  lovely  !  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho, 
ho,  ho  ! 

Third  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 

The  magicians  and  the  demons  continue 
their  dancing,  whilst  the  three  singing  magi- 
cians continue  to  make  fun  of  Lycas. 

Three  Magicians  (singing).  How  fair  is 
he  !  how  pretty  and  polished  !  How  fair  is 
he  !  how  fair  is  he  !  Are  there  any  eyes  that 
can  withstand  him  ?  He  is  more  lovely  than 
the  late  Narcissus,  who  was  a  consummate 
beau.  How  fair  is  he  !  how  pretty  and 
polished  !  How  fair  is  he  !  Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi, 
hi,  hi  ! 

(  The  three  singing  magicians  disappear  in  the 
groutid,  and  the  dancing  magicians  exeunt 
at  the  sides. ) 


SCENE  III.— Lycas,  Philene. 

Phil.  ( Without  perceiving  Lycas,  sings.) 
Browse,  my  pretty  lambs,  the  sprouting  grass. 
These  meadows  and  these  brooks  have  some- 
thing to  charm  you.  ]5ut  if  you  wish  to  live 
content  forever,  dear  little  innocents,  beware 
of  love. 


Lvc.  ( Without  perceiving  Philene,  and 
wishing  to  compose  some  verses  for  his  mistress, 
pronounces  the  name  of  Iris  loud  enough  for 
Philene  to  hear  it. ) 

Phil.  Is  it  you  whom  I  hear,  audacious 
wretch  ?  Is  it  you  who  dare  pronounce  the 
name  of  her  who  holds  me  'neath  her  sway. 

Lyc.   Yes,  it  is  I ;  yes,  it  is  I. 

Phil.  How  dare  you  in  any  way  profane 
that  lovely  name  ? 

Lvc.   Eh,  why  not  ?  why  not  ? 

Phil.  Iris  charms  my  soul ;  and  whosoever 
shall  dare  to  indulge  in  the  slightest  spark  of 
love  for  her  will  repent  of  it. 

Lyc.  I  do  not  care  for  that,  I  do  not  care 
for  that. 

Phil.  I  will  strangle  and  eat  you,  if  ever 
you  name  my  fair.  Whatever  I  say  I  do — I 
will  strangle  and  eat  you.  It  is  enough  that  I 
have  sworn  it.  Even  if  the  gods  take  your 
part,  I  will  strangle  and  eat  you,  if  ever  you 
name  my  fair. 

Lvc.   Nonsense,  nonsense. 


SCENE  IV.— Iris,  Lycas. 


SCENE  v.— Lycas,  a  Cow-herd. 

A  cow-herd  brings  Lycas  a  challenge  from 
Philene,  his  rival. 
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SCtNE    X!! 


ED.M.-HEDOUIN,.  PAINTER 


F.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  ETCHER 
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I.Y.    \S  AND  PHILENE,  THE   IWO  LOVERS  Ul 


O  DECiLu  WHICH  OF  THEM  SHE  PREFE 


E  SHEPHEh>D.  >S,  PRESS  HER 


'■iPHlLENE   Uo  Jnsy.     "DO   NOT   EXPEC:|-ME   TcT^BOAST   ARniiT   THE   <,HOICE 
FiipiNG  MiU|£H   YOU   HESITATE;    YOU   CAN  S«E  I  LOVE  \  uU;    Ti-iAi   TELLS 

7v      If  "   -  ^ 

^(gNOUGHf^  '  % 

,tHE  SHEPHl^DESS  REJECTS  BOTH  AND^TURNS  TO  EMBRACE  CORYDON,  IN 
WHOIe  favor  she  DECIDES.  \^    ■'i^'^C^HV*-.?)^ 
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I  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 

I  ■■:,    '/\  aancing  demons  dress  Lycc. 
a  rii/uiilcus  and  strange  fmhiii 

The  Three  Magician  ^.i !  how 

lovely   the    young;^  \h!    how 

lovely  !  how  lovely  '  any  fair  ones  he 

will   kill.     Th<.  luiJs  will  jump 

out  of  their  sk  y   approach  him. 

Ah  !  how  lovely  ibt:  youngster  is  now.  Ah  ! 
how  lovely,  how  lovely !  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho, 
ho,  ho ! 

Third  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 

The  magtitans   and    the    demons    eonttnue 


l^liil.'iou!  perccii'ing  1'/u.'liic,  and 
.  .itig  to  compose  some  verses  for  his  mistress, 
I'^tonounces  the  name  of  Iris  loud  enough  for 
Philine  to  hear  it. ) 

Phil.  Is  it  you  whom  I  hear,  audacious 
wretch  ?  Is  it  you  who  dare  pronounce  the 
name  of  her  who  holds  me  'neath  her  sway. 

Lvc.  Yes,  it  is  I ;  yes,  it  is  I. 

Phil.  How  dare  you  in  any  way  profane 
that  lovely  name  ? 

Lvc.  Eh,  why  not  ?  why  not  ? 

Phil.  Iris  charms  my  soul ;  and  whosoever 
shall  dare  to  indulge  in  the  slightest  spark  of 
love  for  her  will  repent  of  it. 

tluir  dancing,  «"'"''-f''J^j\^'0Y8'/5'*^''''-'OlM©2)^°  A"'  ^^f^  ^"^^  ^'^^^>  ^  '^°  "°'  ^^'^'^ 

for  that. 

Phil.  I  will  strangle  and  eat  you,  if  ever 
vycw  name  my  fair.  Whatever  I  say  I  do — I 
will  strangle  and  eat  you.     It  is  enough  that  I 


cians  tontinue  to  make  fun  of  Lycas. 

1  HKEE   Magicians  {singing), 
he  '  how  pretty  and  polished ! 


>k:^h? 


Ill-  how  fair  is  he  !  Are  there  any  eyes  that 
fl3HaT,av4JI5tta'B^Sfc^>«Ht  iP  more  lovely  than 
I  lie  late  Narcissus,  who  was  a  consummate 
beau.  How  fair  is  he !  how  pretty  and 
I'jii'^hed  !      How  fair  is  he'      Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi, 


have  sworn  jiaiKVAi?  i^HtogMlH  i.*te3'our 
part,  I  will  strangle  and  eat  you,  if  ever  you 
name  my  fair. 

Lvc.   Nonsense,  nonsense. 
DWT  3HT  ,aW3JIHS  QMA  8A3YJ 


HaHi^2§^S  ,28aafl3H13H8  3HT  30  8fl3VOJ 

(ne  three  singtng  ma.^aans  disap-   .  •2«3^3a'5  aH8  M3HT  30  HOIHW  301330  OT 

3D10lt3  3Ht  TUOaA  T2At)a  dX  3M  TDSq)^3  TO/1   OQ"    :{w\  o\)   3W3JIH1 
it!  the  sides.  J 
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I  ".H0UOH3  UOY 
I                SCENE  IV.— Iris,  Lvcas. 


;^l  .HOQYHOD  3DAaaM3  OT  2HHUT  QUA  HTOS  2TD3L351  223a513H13H2  aHT 

.2301330  3H2  flOVA3  320HW 

SCENE  III.— Lvcas,  Philene. 

Phh-.    {Without  perceiving  Lycas,    sings.) 

Browse,  my  pretty  lambs,  the  sprouting  grass. 

'''  '      -;  and  these  brooks  have  some-  ^^^»,„   ,,      ,  ^ 

SCENE  v.— Lvcas,  a  Cow-herd. 

t      .^.  :i  you.     But  if  you  wish  to  live 

content  forever,  dear  little  innocents,  beware        A  cow-herd  brings  Lycas  a  challenge  from 
of  love.  Phil^ne,  his  rival. 
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SCENE  VI.— Lycas,  Corydon. 


SCENE    VII.— riULENE,    LVCAS. 

Phil.  (Sings.)  Stay,  wretch  !  turn  round  ; 
and  let  us  see  which  of  us  two  shall  gain  the 
day.  (Lycas  hesitates  to  fight. ~)  Enough  of 
chatter  ;  come,  you  must  die. 


SCENE  VIII.— Philene,  Lycas,  Eight 
Peasants. 

The  peasants  rush  in  to  separate  Philene 
and  Lycas. 

Fourth  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 
The  peasants  begin  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves,  while  they  are  trying  to  separate   the 
two  shepherds,  and  dance  while  fighting. 


SCENE    IX. — Corydon,    Lycas,    Philene, 
Peasants. 

Corydon,  by  speaking  to  them,  finds  means 
to  appease  the  dispute  of  the  peasants. 


Fifth  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 
The  reconciled  peasants  dance  together. 


SCENE  X. — Corydon,  Lycas,  Philene. 


SCENE  XL— Iris,   Corydon. 


SCENE  XII.— Philene,  Lycas,  Iris, 
Corydon. 

Lycas  and  Phil6ne,  the  two  lovers  of  the 
shepherdess,  press  her  to  decide  which  of 
them  she  prefers. 

Phil.  {To  Lis.)  Do  not  e.xpect  me  to 
boast  about  the  choice  regarding  which  you 
hesitate ;  you  can  see  I  love  you  ;  that  tells 
you  enough.  (The  shepherdess  decides  in 
favor  of  Corydon.) 
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SCENE   XIII.— ruiLENE,  Lycas. 

Phil.  Alas  !  can  any  one  feel  a  more  poig- 
nant grief?  A  menial  shepherd  is  to  us  pre- 
ferred, oh  heavens ! 

Lyc.  (Sings.)  Oh  fates! 

Phil.  What  harshness ! 

Lyc.   What  a  blow  ! 

Phil.   So  many  tears. 

Lyc.   And  so  much  perseverance. 

Phil.  Such  languor. 

Lyc.  So  much  suffering. 

Phil.   Such  protestations. 

Lyc.   And  such  cares. 

Phil.  Such  ardor. 

Lyc.  So  much  love. 

Phil.  Are  treated  with  so  much  disdain 
this  day  !     Ah  !  cruel  one  ! 

Lyc.   Hard-hearted  fair  ! 

Phil.  And  tigress  too  ! 

Lyc.  Merciless  maid ! 

Phil,   Inhuman  one ! 

Lyc.  You  stubborn  girl ! 

Phil.  Ungrateful  one  ! 

Lyc.   Pitiless  one  ! 

Phil.  You  wish  to  kill  us  tlien  ?  it  is  well  ; 
we  shall  content  you. 

Lyc.  We  shall  obey  you. 

Phil.  (Drawing  his  javelin.)  Lycas,  let  us 
die. 

Lyc.  (^Draiving  his  Javrlin.)  Philene,  let 
us  die. 

Phil.  Let  us  end  our  sufferings  with  this 
steel. 

Lyc.  Pierce! 

Phil.  Be  firm  ! 

Lyc.  Take  courage ! 

Piiii..   Come,  you  first. 

Lyc.  No,  I  will  be  last. 

Phil.  Since  the  same  misfortune  this  day 
brings  us  together,  let  us  depart  together. 


SCENE  XIV.— A  Shepherd,  Lycas, 
Philene. 

The  Shepherd.  (Sings.)  What  folly  to  quit 
life  for  a  fair  one  who  rejects  us  !  We  might 
wish  to  quit  this  life  for  a  lovely  object's  sake, 
whose  heart  favors  us,  but  to  die  for  the  fair 
one  vifho  rejects  us,  is  folly  ! 


SCENE  XV.— A   Gipsy,  Dancing  Gipsies. 

The  Gipsy.  Relieve  the  torment  of  a  poor 
heart.  Of  a  poor  heart  relieve  the  suffering. 
In  vain  I  depict  my  ardent  flame ;  I  see  you 
laugh  at  my  repining.  Ah  !  cruel  one,  I  die 
through  so  much  harshness.  Relieve  the 
martyrdom  of  a  poor  heart ;  of  a  poor  heart 
relieve  the  suffering. 

Sixth  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 

Twelve  gipsies,  of  7iihoin  four  play  the 
guitar,  four  the  castanets,  four  the  gnacares,* 
dance  ivith  the  gipsy  to  the  measure  of  her  song. 

The  Gipsy.  Believe  me,  let  us  hasten,  my 
Sylvia,  and  profit  well  by  the  precious  time  ; 
let  us  here  satisfy  our  desires.  The  passions 
of  our  age  invite  us  ;  you  and  I  could  not  do 
better. 

Winter  has  covered  our  fields  with  ice, 
sj)ring  comes  to  take  her  place  again,  and  to 
our  pastures  gives  their  charms.  But  when, 
alas  !  old  age  has  chilled  us,  our  happy  days 
return  no  more. 
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Let  us  seek  all  day  naught  but  what  pleases 
us ;  let  us  both  be  earnest  about  it ;  let  pleas- 
ures be  our  business ;  let  us  get  rid  of  all  our 
troubles;  a  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
have  enouL'h  of  tiiem. 


Winter  has  covered  our  fields  with  ice, 
spring  comes  to  take  her  place  again,  and  to 
our  pastures  gives  their  charms.  But  when, 
alas !  old  age  has  chilled  our  feelings,  our 
happy  days  return  no  more. 


NOTES 


'  Moliire  played  this  part  himself. 

^  The  !^acares  were  cymbals  of  small  size,  and  of  unequal  diameter.    The  Saracens  used  them  on  horseback 
to  regulate  the  march  of  their  squadrons. 
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THE  SICILIAN 


THE    SICILIAN; 


OM,   LOVE    MAKES  THE,  PAINTER 


iVlALIRICb    l.bUJlR,   DEL. 


^JC. 


SCROLLS, 


A  LARGE  MEDALLION,  SURROUNDED  BY  SCROLLS,  SUPPORTS  CLOUDS, 
UPOt^  WHICH  IS  A  WINGED  CUPID  PLAYING  A  MANDOLIN;  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS 
ANOTHER  CUPID  WITH  A  MULLER  CONSClENTIOU^'Y'^jRiNlb;  '  LORS  nN  A 
MARBLE  SLAB.  ABQXE  IS  TH,E  SCENE  OF  THE  PORTRAIT.  ONI,  F HE  LEFT  A  VERY 
YOUNG  GIRL,  ALMOST  NUDE,  IS  SEATED  OI^  THE  CLOUDS,  POSING  FOR  HER 
LOVER;  IN  THE  CENWE  A  LITTLE  CUPlDs  HOLDS  A  CANVAS  UPON  WHICH  A 
YOUNG  WINGBQ'CLrPjD;- REPRESENTING  ADRASTE,  PAIN  IS  WITH  HAPPINESS  THE 
PORTRAIT  Of^SHE  WHOM  HE  LOVES;  AT  HIS  SIDE  LIE  HIS  BOVkl  V^^D  QUIVER 
OF  ARROWS. 


;14AIJ1312    3HT 

H3TMIAS   3HT  23>1AM   3V0J   ,H0 
.jaa  .Hiojaj  hdijiuam 


,SaUOJD   2Tfl01SU8    ,8JJOfl38    YB    a3aHU05151U2    .MOUJAOaM    BOflAJ    A 

21   THOIfl  3HT   HO    ;  HI JOQHAM  A  OHIYAJI    Q\HUD  QaOHIW  A  21   HOIHW   ViOHU 

A  WO  2HOJOO  OWiaHlflO  YJ2U01TM3I02MOO  HajJUM  A  HTIW  QISUO  flaHTOWA 

Yflav  A  xaaj  ani  wo  .tiahthoi  3HT  40  aw3D2  3ht  21  avoaA   .aAJ2  aja^AWi 

513H  fl03  0WI20S  ,2aUOJO  HHT  WO  a3TA32  21  ,3aUW  T20MJA  JfllO  OWUOY 
A  HOIHW  W01U  2AVWAO  A  2aJOH  QIHUD  3JTT1J  A  a51TW30  3HT  WI  ;flaVOJ 
3HT  223WniAH  HTIW  2TWIAS  ,3T2AflaA  OW1TW383H13H  .QISUO  aaOWlW  OWUOY 

«3viuQ  awA  woa  21H  au  aai2  21H  ta  ;2avoj  an  mohw  aH2  ao  tiahtho^ 

.2WOfl«A   '40 


M^%3 


V 


I.. 


i 


MAURI^^  LELOIR,  DEL. 

LAMOUR  ZXINTRL 


\. 


f^  :6ELOW,  ON    THE    LEEqy^iZAlBE/YISrwpUT    HER   VEIL,   WHO   SffiA|S,   AS 
SCENE   XX,  TO  THE   POOR   DUPE: 

r  A  R  *' 

"WHAT    MEANS    THIS?    THAT  A  JEALOUS    MAN   IS  A   MONSTER    HATED   BY 

yva™.wp|<LrB.p  DE  MOLIERL 

ON   THE   RIGHT   IS  DON    PEDRO,   TEARING   HIS   HAIR    IN   DESPAIR.      BEHIND 
THEM,   IN    THE    FORM  OF    UPRIGHmrtJ^RE    TERMES  OF    OLD    BLACI*;,  EUNUCHS, 
GRINNIN';,  IN  LARGE  TURBANS^ 
BCHJND  THESE  .^RE  PALM  TREE 


PE      1  ITiLE  CUPIDS, 


■If 

VWHICH  ARE  BASKETS  FILLED 
ifp ''ABOVE  ALL  IS  SHOWN  TH 
ftO^OR  PAINT 
'N  WHICH  IS 


BEAI'  A  l.i.)N(,  DRAPERY  HOI  DING  CUSHIONS, 

-iii A  PARIS 

LA^Gli-lNG  AtiyJBHE  DISCOMFITURE  OF  DON   PEDRO 
""     CHEZ   JEAN    RIBOU.AU  i^Ai^ 

V75  .4   VIS    LA    PORTE  DE  LA   V    " 

\    L  IMAGE    S.  LOl 


ISIDORE, 


M  DC    L  XVIII 


*\ 


Qddi    HO    3JTIT 


.J3a  .Hiojaj  aoiHUAM 


8A  ,8>IA312  OHW   ,J13V   «3H    TUOHTIW  HQIAS  81   J33J    BHT    WO  ,WOJ3a 

:aiua  floos  bht  ot  ,xx  3W302  hi 

Ya   a3TAH    fl3T2KOM   A   21    HAM    2UOJA3L  A   TAHT    'i21HT    2WA3M    TAHW" 

".aJHOW   3HT  JJA 

QHiHaa    .fliAq23a  wi  aiAH  21H  onmA3T  ,o«aas  noa  21  thoim  am  wo 
,2HOUWua  >i3Aja  ajo  ao  23M5i3T  aflA  ,2THomiu  ao  MHOa  aHT  Wl  .WiaHT 
.Tiuaa  HTiw  aajjia  2T3>i2Aa  asA  hoihw  wo'ju  2WAajiuT  aoHAj  wi  .owiwwmo 
ao  HSMumx  am  wwoh2  21  jja  avoaA  awA  ,233ht  mjas  sua  323ht  awmaa 

,23TTaJAa  2"H3TWlAq  aO  MflOa  aHT  WI  20WiW  HTIW  ,2aiSUD  3JTTU    .35100121 
.aHOai2l  a3TA32  21  HOIHW  WOaU  ,2W01H2U3  OWIQJOH  Yfl3SAHa  OWOJ  A  HAaa 

.OHoaa  woa  ao  3HUTiaM002ia  hht  ta  owihouaj 


Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre :  A  nos  amez  et  feaux 
Conseillers  les  Gens  tenans  nos  Cours  de  Parlement,  Maistres  des  Requestes  ordinaires 
de  nostre  Hostel,  Baillifs,  Senechaux,  leurs  Lieutenans,  et  tons  autres  nos  Justiciers  et 
Officiers  qu'il  appartiendra,  salut. 

J.-B.  Pocquelin  de  Moliere  Com6dien  de  la  Troupe  de  nostre  tres  cher  et  tres  ame 
Frere  unique  le  Due  d' Orleans,  Nous  a  fait  exposer  qu'il  auroit  depuis  i)eu  compose, 
pour  nostre  divertissement,  une  Piece  de  Theatre  qui  est  intitulee  Le  Sicilien.  *  *  * 
*  *  ¥  Desirans  favorablenient  trailer  I'Exposant,  Nous  luy  avons  permis  et  permet- 
tons,  par  ces  Presentes,  de  faire  imprimer  la  dite  Piece  par  tel  des  Lnprimeurs,  par  Nous 
riservez,  que  bon  luy  semblera,  et  icelle  vendre  et  debiter  en  tous  les  Lieux  de  nostre 
Royaume  qu'il  desirera,  durant  I'espace  de  cinq  annees,  a  commencer  du  jour  qu'elle 
sera  achevee  d'imprimer  pour  la  premiere  fois,  a  condition  qu'il  en  sera  mis  deux  exem- 
plaires  en  nostre  BibIioth6que  publique,  un  en  nostre  Cabinet  du  Chasteau  du  Louvre  et 
un  en  celle  de  nostre  tres  cher  et  feal   Chevalier,   Chancelier  de   France,  le  Sieur  Siguier. 

Voulons,  en  outre,  qu'en  mettant  un  Extrait  des  Presentes  au  commencement  ou  a  la 
fin  de  chaque  exemplaire,  comme  aussi  qu'aux  Copies  des  Presentes,  collationn^es  par 
I'un  de  nos  amez  et  feaux  Secretaires,  foy  soit  adjoutee  comme  a  Toriginal;  commandons 
au  premier  nostre  Huissier  ou  Sergent  sur  ce  requis,  faire,  pour  I'execution  des  Presentes, 
tous  Exploits  necessaires,  sans  pour  I'execution  des  Presentes,  tous  Exploits  n^cessaires, 
sans  pour  ce  demander  autre  permission ;  car  tel  est  nostre  plaisir. 

Donn6  a  Paris  le  premier  jour  d'Octobre,  I'an  de  grace  mil  six  cens  soixante  sept, 
et  de  nostre  R6gne  le  vingt-cinquieme. 

Signe :  "Par  le  Roy  en  son  Conseil,  Truchot,"  et  scelle. 

Registry  sur  le  Livre  de  la  Communauti,  suivant  I'Arrest  de  la  Cour  du  Parlement. 

Le  dit  Sieur  de  Moliere  a  c6d6  et  transporte  son  droict  de  privilege  a  Jean  Ribou, 
Marchand  Libraire  a  Paris,  pour  en  jotiir  le  temps  port6  par  iceluy,  suivant  I'accord  fait 
entre  eux. 

Achevi  d'imprimer  pour  la  pnmiirc  fois  k  9  Ncfvcmbre  ibby. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTICE 


The  Sicilian  ;  or.  Love  Makes  the  Painter,  was  represented,  probably  on  the  14th,  or  the 
i6tli  of  February,  1667,  at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  before  Louis  XIV.  and  the  whole  court. 
It  was  not  placed,  like  Mi'licerte  and  the  Pastorale  Comique,  in  the  third  entry  of  the  Ballet 
des  Muses,  but  formed  a  fourteenth  entry,  with  the  following  official  heading  :  "  Fourteenth 
entry.  After  so  many  different  nations  which  the  muses  made  to  appear  in  the  divers 
assemblies  which  formed  the  entertainment  which  they  gave  to  the  king,  there  was  nothing 
wanting  but  to  bring  upon  the  stage  Turks  and  Moors ;  and  that  is  what  they  have  thought  of 
doing  in  this  last  entry,  with  which  they  have  connected  a  little  comedy  to  give  scope  to  the 
charms  of  music  and  dancing,  by  which  they  wish  to  end." 

We  give  the  official  libretto  of  the  analysis  of  The  Sicilian,  omitting  only  the  names  of 
the  dancers  and  singers.     The  Senator  of  the  comedy  is  here  called  "  a  Sicilian  magistrate." 

Scene  i.  Hali,  by  his  master's  orders,  brings  upon  the  stage  three  Turkish  musicians  to 
give  a  serenade. 

Scene  2.  Adraste  asks  for  the  three  musicians,  and,  to  oblige  Isidore  to  come  to  the 
window,  lets  them  sing  a  scene  from  a  comedy. 

Scene  3.  Don  Pedro,  in  the  dark,  comes  out  of  the  house  in  a  dressing-gown,  to  try  to 
discover  who  gives  the  serenade. 

Scene  4.  Hali  promises  his  master  to  invent  some  trick  in  order  to  let  Isidore  know 
the  love  which  he  has  for  her. 

Scene  5.  Isidore  complains  to  Don  Pedro  of  the  precaution  he  takes  to  bring  her 
everywhere  with  him. 

Scene  6.  Hali,  endeavoring  to  let  Isidore  know  his  master's  love,  cleverly  makes  use 
of  five  Turkish  slaves,  of  whom  one  sings  and  the  four  others  dance,  proposing  them  to  Don 
Pedro  as  slaves  agreeable  and  capable  of  amusing  him.  A  Turkish  slave  sings  at  first,  "  An 
impassioned  heart  follows  his  beloved  object  everywhere,"  etc.,  by  which  he  pretends  to 
express  the  passion  of  .A.draste,  and  to  make  it  known  to  Isidore  in  the  presence  of  Don 
Pedro.  The  Turkish  slave,  after  having  sung,  fearing  that  Don  Pedro  might  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  he  had  just  said,  and  perceive  the  trick,  turns  wholly  toward   Don  Pedro, 
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and  to  amuse  him,  sings  in  the  lingua  franca  lliese  words:  "  Chiribirida  hoiicha  la,"  etc., 
whereupon  the  four  other  Turkish  slaves  dance.  The  slave,  who  is  a  musician,  begins  again, 
"Chiribirida  houcha  la,"  etc.;  then,  convinced  that  Don  Pedro  suspects  nothing,  he 
addresses  himself  to  Isidore  and  sings,  "  It  is  a  complete  martyrdom,"  etc.  As  soon  as  he 
has  finished,  always  afraid  that  Don  Pedro  may  perceive  something,  he  begins  again,  "Chiri- 
birida houcha  la,"  etc.;  then  the  four  slaves  dance  again.  At  last  Don  Pedro,  perceiving 
the  trick,  sings  in  his  turn  the  words,  "Do  you  know,  you  scamp,"  etc' 

Scene  7.  Hali  informs  his  master  of  what  he  has  done,  and  his  master  communicates 
to  him  the  stratagem  he  has  planned. 

Scene  8.    Adraste  goes  to  Don  Pedro's  house  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Isidore. 

Scene  9.  Hali,  disguised  as  a  Sicilian  gentleman,  comes  to  ask  Don  Pedro's  advice 
about  an  affair  of  honor. 

Scene  10.    Isidore  commends  the  politeness  of  Adraste  to  Don  Pedro. 

Scene  11.  Zaide  comes  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Don  Pedro,  so  that  he  might 
protect  her  against  the  pretended  anger  of  Adraste. 

Scene  12.  Adraste  pretends  that  he  wishes  to  kill  Zaide;  but  at  Don  Pedro's  inter- 
cession, he  moderates  his  wrath. 

Scene  13.    Don  Pedro  places  Isidore,  under  the  veil  of  Zaide,  in  the  hands  of  Adraste. 

Scene  14.  Zaide  reproaches  Don  Pedro  with  his  jealousy,  and  tells  him  that  Isidore  is 
no  longer  in  his  power. 

Scene  15.  Don  Pedro  goes  to  complain  before  a  Sicilian  magistrate,  who  only  speaks 
to  him  about  a  masquerade  of  Moors,  which  ends  the  Comedy  and  the  Ballet. 

The  dancing  Moors  were  of  three  kinds — Moors  and  Moorish  girls  of  quality, 
who  were  the  King,  M.  le  Grand,  the  Marquesses  de  Villeroi  and  de  Rassan,  Madam, 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  Madam  de  Rochefort  and  Mademoiselle  de  Brancas  ;  naked 
Moors  and  Maures  a  capots,  or  Moors  with  light  dresses  to  imitate  skin,  who  were  professional 
dancers. 

This  comedy  was  not  given  to  the  public  before  the  loth  of  June,  1667,  when  it  was 
acted  for  the  first  time,  with  the  eighteenth  representation  of  Atilla,  a  tragedy  by  P. 
Corneille.     This  delay  had  been  caused  by  an  attack  of  illness  of  Moliere. 

In  this  little  comedy,  the  author  has  often  employed  blank  verse ;  and  that  he  has  done 
so  purposely  has  clearly  been  proved. 

John  Crowne,  in  The  Country  Wit,  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1675,  has  imitated  a 
large  portion  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  of  the  language  of  The  Sicilian.  Crowne's  play  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  favorite  with  ChaYles  II.  and  also  with  the  public,  although  the  author,  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Right  Honorable  Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  better  known  as  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  states  that  it  "  stood  firmer  than  I  expected,  and  withstood  the  battery  of  a  whole 
party  who  did  me  the  honor  to  profess  themselves  my  enemies,  and  made  me  appear  more 
considerable  than  ever  I  thought  myself,  by  showing  that  no  less  than  a  confederacy  was 
necessary  to  ruin  my  reputation."  Both  in  the  prologue  and  in  the  dedication,  the  author 
sarcastically  states  that  every  man  thinks  himself  a  wit,  and  that  "city  and  country  is  with  wit 
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o'erflown."  Country  Wit  is  rather  a  good,  though  a  very  coarse  play.  Don  Pedro  is  called 
Lord  Drybone;  Isidore,  Betty  Frisque  ;  Hall,  Merry;  and  Adraste,  Rambler;  but  there  is 
also  another  plot  in  this  comedy,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Rash  wishes  his  daughter  Christina  to 
marry  Sir  Mannerly  Shallow,  a  foolish  country  knight.  Instead  of  Hali  and  Pedro  quarrel- 
ing, as  in  The  Sicilian,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lord  Drybone  fight  and  are  seized  by  the  watch  ;  in 
the  English  play,  it  is  also  Merry,  the  servant,  who  advises  his  master  to  go  to  Betty  Frisque's 
house  as  a  painter,  whilst,  in  the  French  comedy,  Adraste  plans  it  himself.  Lady  Faddle, 
Sir  Mannerly  Shallow,  and  the  porter,  Thomas  Rash,  and  his  wife  are  not  to  be  found  in  Tlie 
Sicilian.  The  first  two  characters  appear  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Molitire's  Countess  of 
Escarbagnas,  and  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac ,  whilst  some  of  the  scenes  between  Rambler 
and  his  man  seem  to  be  freely  followed  from  some  in  the  Frencii  author's  Amphitryon. 
Crowne's  play  gives  a  very  peculiar  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  licentiousness  of  his  personages  is  only  equaled  by  the  excessive  freedom  of 
language  which  they  use  ;  a  language  which  must  have  startled  some  of  the  audience,  even  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  The  Tender  Husband,  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre,  Drury 
Lane,  1 703,  has  also  imitated  the  twelfth  scene  of  Moliere's  play ;  but  Adraste  is  there  called 
Captain  Clerimont,  and  Isidore,  simply  Niece.  I  imagine  that  Sir  Richard  also  took  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  from  Crowne's  Sir  Mannerly  Shallow  and  transforming  him  into 
Humphrey  Gubbin.  Addison  wrote  the  prologue,  and  is  said  to  have  given  some  assistance 
in  the  composition  of  this  play. 

Charles  Dibdin  also  wrote  an  opera  called  The  Metamorphoses,  acted  at  the  Haymarket, 
probably  at  the  end  of  1776,  but  not  with  much  success,  and  which  is  borrowed  chiefly  from 
Moliere's  Sicilian  with  one  character  from  George  Dandin.  Don  Pedro  wishes  to  marry  his 
ward  Marcella.  Fabio,  the  servant,  assumes,  like  Hali,  various  disguises.  The  catastrophe 
— in  which  Juletta,  veiled,  enters  Don  Pedro's  house,  and  asks  the  latter  to  protect  her 
against  Lysander,  her  husband's  wrath,  and  in  which  Marcella  leaves  her  home  muffled  in  the 
veil  of  Juletta — is  borrowed  from  The  Sicilian;  the  booby  servant  Peter  is  imitated  from 
George  Dandin. 


NOTE 

'  This  is  the  ninth  scene  of  the  comedy. 
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SCENE  "II.— HaLi  (A/^ni) 
It  is  as  dark  as  pitch.  The  sky  is  drcsseti 
like  a  Sraratfu'UiAe'  this  evening,  and  I  do 
not  see  a  star  that  shows  the  tip  of  its  nose. 
What  a  droll  condition  is  that  of  a  slave, 
never  to  live  for  one's  self,  and  always  to  be 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  passions  of  one's 
master,  to  be  controlled  by  nothing  but  his 
whims,  and  to  see  one's  self  reduced  to  mal 
all  his  cares  one's  own  concern  !  Mine  makrs 
me  here  share  his  anxieties;  and  because  ;. 
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a  II  ADRASTH,  A   French  gentleman,  in  Inve  with 

THE    JVRGH     OF     A    TRIUMPHAL     ARCADE,    SUPPORTED    BY 

-    I  .11  Isiaorc. 
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SCENE  I. — Hali,  Musicians. 
Hali.   {To  the  Musicians.')    Hush.    Do  not 
come  any  farther,  and   stay  where   you  are 
until  I  call  you. 


SCENE  II.— Hali  {Alone). 
It  is  as  dark  as  pitch.  The  sky  is  dressed 
like  a  Scaramouche"-  this  evening,  and  I  do 
not  see  a  star  that  shows  the  tip  of  its  nose. 
What  a  droll  condition  is  that  of  a  slave, 
never  to  live  for  one's  self,  and  always  to  be 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  passions  of  one's 
master,  to  be  controlled  by  nothing  but  his 
whims,  and  to  see  one's  self  reduced  to  make 
all  his  cares  one's  own  concern  !  Mine  makes 
me  here  share  his  anxieties;  and  because  he 


is  in  love,  I  am  forced  to  lose  my  rest  both 
day  and  night.  But  here  come  some  torch- 
bearers.     It  is  he,  no  doubt.' 


SCENE  III. — Adraste,  Two  Servants  {each 
carrying  a  torch),  Hali. 

.■\dr.  Is  it  you,  Hali? 

Hali.  And  who  should  it  be  but  me  ?  At 
this  hour  of  the  night,  e.xcept  you  and  me, 
sir,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  roam  the  streets  now. 

Adr.  Nor  do  I  think  that  anyone  can  be 
met  who  feels  in  his  heart  the  grief  that  I  do. 
For,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  to  have  to  over- 
come the  indifference  or  the  harsh  treatment 
of    the  fair  one  whom  one  loves ;    one  has 
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always,  at  least,  the  pleasure  of  complaining, 
and  the  liberty  of  sighing  for  her.  But  not 
to  be  able  to  find  any  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her  whom  one  adores,  not  to  be  able  to 
learn  from  the  fair  one  whether  the  passion 
which  her  eyes  have  kindled  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases her ;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
annoying  of  all  anxieties ;  and  that  is  to  what 
I  am  reduced  by  that  tiresome,  jealous  fellow, 
who  watches  with  such  care  over  my  charming 
Greek,  and  who  does  not  stir  a  step,  without 
dragging  her  at  his  side. 

Hali.  But  in  love  there  are  various  ways  of 
speaking  to  each  other ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  eyes  and  hers  have  told  many  things 
during  nearly  two  months. 

Adr.  It  is  true  that  she  and  I  have  fre- 
quently spoken  to  each  other  through  our 
eyes ;  but  how  to  find  out  if  we  have  correctly 
interpreted  this  language,  on  either  side? 
And  how  do  I  know,  after  all,  whether  she 
quite  understands  everything  that  my  glances 
tell  her,  and  whether  hers  tell  me  that  which 
I  sometimes  fancy  they  do  ? 

H.VLi.  We  must  find  some  other  mode  of 
speaking  with  her. 

Adr.  Have  you  your  musicians  here  ? 

Hali.  Yes. 

Adr.  Tell  them  to  come  near.  {Alone.') 
I  will  make  them  sing  here  until  daybreak, 
and  see  whether  their  music  will  not  oblige 
the  fair  one  to  come  to  one  of  the  windows. 


SCENE  IV. — Adraste,  Hali,  Musicians. 

Hali.  Here  they  are.    What  shall  they  sing  ? 
Adr.  What  they  think  best. 
Hali.     They  must  sing  the  trio  that  they 
sung  to  me  the  other  day. 


Adr.   No.     That  is  not  what  I  want. 

Hali.  Ah !  sir,  it  is  in  that  beautiful 
natural. 

Adr.  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  that 
beautiful  natural  ? 

Hali.  Sir,  I  am  fond  of  the  natural.  You 
know  that  I  am  a  judge.  I  love  the  natural ; 
without  the  natural,  there  is  no  salvation  in 
harmony.     Just  listen  for  a  little  to  this  trio. 

Adr.  No,  I  wish  something  tender  and 
impassioned  ;  something  that  will  lull  me  as 
in  a  sweet  dream. 

Hali.  I  see  that  you  prefer  the  flat;'  but 
there  is  a  way  of  satisfying  us  both.  They 
shall  sing  a  certain  scene  of  a  little  comedy 
that  I  have  heard  them  attempt.  Two  shep- 
herds, in  love,  quite  full  of  languor,  separately 
come  into  a  grove  to  make  their  complaints 
in  a  flat;  they  confide  to  each  other  the 
cruelty  of  their  mistresses;  then  comes  a 
jovial  shepherd  with  an  admirable  natural, 
who  laughs  at  their  weakness. 

Adr.  Very  well.     Let  us  hear  what  it  is. 

Hali.  Here  is  just  the  very  spot  to  serve  as 
a  stage ;  and  here  are  two  torches  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  play. 

Adr.  Place  yourself  against  this  house,  so 
that  at  the  slightest  noise  inside  we  may 
extinguish  the  lights. 


Fragment  of  a  Comedy,  Sung  and  Accom- 
panied   BY   THE   Musicians   whom    Hali 

HAS    BROUGHT. 

Scene  I. — Philene,  Tircis. 

First  Musician  (who  represents  Philcnc). 
If  with  the  sorrowful  tale  of  my  grief  I  disturb 
the  quiet  of  your  solitude,  do  not  be  angry, 
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O  rocks.  Rocks,  though  you  are,  you  will  be 
touched,  when  you  know  the  excess  of  my 
hidden  anguish. 

Second  Musician  {joho  represents  Tircis). 
The  gladsome  birds,  when  day  begins  to 
break,  renew  their  song  in  these  vast  forests ; 
and  I  renew  my  languishing  sighs,  and  my 
sad  regrets.     Ah  !  dear  Philene. 

Phil.  Ah  !  dear  Tircis  ! 

TiR.  What  grief  I  feel ! 

Phil.   What  cares  I  have  ! 

TiR.  Ever  deaf  to  my  sighs  is  the  ungrateful 
Climene. 

Phil.  Chloris  has  no  sweet  looks  for  me. 

Both  together.  O  too  inhuman  law !  If 
you  cannot  compel  them  to  love,  O  Cupid ! 
why  do  you  leave  them  the  power  of  charming  ? 


Scene  II. — Philene,  Tircis,  A  Shepherd. 

Third  Musician  {who  represents  a  shep- 
herd'). Poor  lovers,  what  a  mistake  to  adore 
merciless  creatures !  Sensible  minds  ought 
never  to  bear  with  harsh  treatment;  and 
favors  are  the  chains  which  ought  to  bind  our 
hearts.  Here  are  a  hundred  fair  ones  to 
whom  I  hasten  to  offer  my  tender  cares ;  it  is 
my  greatest  delight.  But  when  they  act  like 
tigresses,  upon  my  word  I  become  a  tiger  too. 

Phil.  AND  Tir.  {Together.)  Happy,  alas  ! 
are  they  who  can  love  thus. 

Hali.  Sir,  I  just  heard  some  noise  inside. 

Adr.  Be  off  quickly,  and  extinguish  the 
torches. 


SCENE  V. — Don  Pedro,  Adraste,  Hali. 

Don  p.  (/;/  a  night-cap  and  a  dpessing-gown, 
with  a  sword  under  his  arm,  coming  out  of  his 


house.)  I  have  noticed  this  singing  going  on 
for  some  time  at  my  door ;  and  no  doubt  this 
is  not  done  for  nothing.  I  must  try  to  dis- 
cover in  the  dark  who  these  people  can  be. 

Adr.   Hali. 

Hali.   What  is  it? 

Adr.   Do  you  no  longer  hear  anything? 

Hali.  No.  {Don  Pedro  is  behind  them, 
listening.) 

Adr.  What !  are  all  our  efforts  to  speak  for 
one  moment  with  this  pretty  Greek  in  vain ; 
and  shall  this  cursed  jealous  fellow,  this 
wretched  Sicilian,  forever  bar  all  access  to 
her  ? 

Hali.  I  wish  with  all  my  licart  that  the 
devil  had  taken  him  for  the  trouble  he  gives 
us,  the  tiresome  fellow,  the  hangdog  that  he 
is.  Ah !  if  we  only  had  him  here,  how 
delighted  should  I  be  to  avenge  upon  his  back 
all  the  fruitless  stejjs  whicli  his  jealousy 
causes  us. 

Adr.  We  must,  for  all  that,  find  some 
means,  some  trick,  some  stratagem,  to  catch 
our  brute.  I  am  too  far  advanced  to  be 
baffled  now ;  and  although  I  should  have  to 
use  .   .   . 

Hali.  I  do  not  know  what  this  means,  but 

the  door  is  open,  sir ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  will 

go  in  softly  and  find  out  what  is  the  cause  of 

this. 

{Don  Pedro  goes  back  to  his  door. ) 

Adr.  Yes,  do  so ;  but  do  not  make  a  noise. 
I  shall  not  be  far  away.  Would  to  Heaven  it 
were  the  charming  Isidore  ! 

Don  p.  {Giving  Hali  a  slap  in  the  face.) 
Who  goes  there? 

Hali.  {Doing  the  same  to  Don  Pedro.) 
A  friend. 

Don  p.  Hullo !  Francisque,  Dominique, 
Simon,  Martin,  Pierre,  Thomas,  Georges, 
Charles,    Barthelemy !       Come,    look   sharp  I 
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my  sword,  my  buckler,  my  halberd,  my  pis- 
tols, my  blunderbusses,  my  guns  !  Quick  ! 
make  haste!  Here,  kill  and  slay,  give  no 
quarter  1 


SCENE  VI.— Adraste,  Hali. 

Adr.  I  hear  not  a  soul  stir.     Hali,  Hali ! 

Hali.   (^Hid in  a  comer.')     Sir? 

Adr.  Where  are  you  hiding  yourself? 

Hali.  Have  these  people  come  out? 

Adr.  No.     No  one  is  stirring. 

Hali.  (^Coming  out  of  his  corner.')  If  they 
do  come,  they  shall  have  a  drubbing. 

Adr.  What!  Shall  all  our  trouble  be  for 
nothing  ?  Shall  this  tiresome,  jealous  fellow 
always  laugh  at  our  attempts  ? 

Hali.  No.  I  get  angry,  and  my  honor  is 
at  stake;  it  shall  not  be  said  that  anyone  has 
outwitted  me.  My  reputation  as  a  rogue  dis- 
dains all  these  obstacles;  and  I  am  determined 
to  show  the  talents  that  Heaven  has  given  me. 

Adr.  I  only  wish  her,  by  some  means,  by 
some  note,  by  some  voice,  to  be  informed  of 
my  feelings  toward  her,  and  in  return,  to 
know  hers  upon  the  subject.  After  that,  we 
can  easily  find  some  means  .  .  . 

Hali.  Only  let  me  manage  it.  I  shall  try 
so  many  sorts  of  things  that  something  or 
other,  in  short,  may  succeed.  Come,  day 
breaks;  I  shall  go  and  fetch  my  men,  and 
wait  here  until  our  jealous  fellow  goes  out. 


SCENE  VII. — Don  Pedro,  Isidore. 

IsiD.  I  do  not  know  what  pleasure  you  can 
have  in  waking  me  so  early.     It  agrees  badly, 


I  think,  with  your  intention  of  having  my 
portrait  painted  to-day.  You  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  have  a  fresh  complexion  and 
sparkling  eyes  by  making  me  get  up  at  break 
of  day. 

Don  p.  Some  business  compels  me  to  go 
out  at  this  hour. 

IsiD.  But  this  business  can  be  very  well 
transacted,  I  believe,  without  my  presence ; 
and  you  might,  without  incommoding  your- 
self, have  allowed  me  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the 
morning's  slumber. 

Don  p.  Yes.  But  I  am  very  glad  of  having 
you  always  with  me.  It  is  as  well  to  be  on  one's 
guard  a  little  against  those  vigilant  swains  ; 
and  not  later  than  last  night,  people  came  and 
sang  under  our  windows. 

IsiD.  That  is  true.  The  music  was  charm- 
ing. 

Don  p.  It  was  intended  for  you. 

IsiD.   I  must  believe  so,  since  you  say  so. 

Do.N  P.  Do  you  know  who  gave  this  sere- 
nade ? 

IsiD.  I  do  not ;  but,  wlioever  he  was,  I  am 
obliged  to  him. 

Don  p.  Obliged  ? 

IsiD.  Undoubtedly,  since  he  seeks  to 
amuse  me. 

Don  p.  You  think  it  right,  then,  that 
people  love  you  ? 

IsiD.  Decidedly.  There  is  never  anything 
offensive  in  that. 

Don  p.  And  you  wish  well  to  all  who  take 
that  trouble  ? 

IsiD.   Certainly. 

Don  p.  You  say  pretty  plainly  what  you 
think. 

IsiD.  What  is  the  good  of  dissimulating-? 
Whatever  we  may  pretend,  we  are  always  well 
pleased  to  be  loved.  This  homage  to  our 
charms  is  never  disagreeable  to  us.     AV'hatever 
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we  may  say,  believe  me,  the  great  ambition  of 
women  is  to  inspire  love.  All  the  cares  they 
bestow  upon  themselves  are  for  that  only ;  and 
the  proudest  inwardly  applauds  herself  for  the 
conquests  which  licr  eyes  make. 

Don  p.  But  if  you  take  so  much  pleasure  in 
being  beloved,  do  you  know  that  I,  who  love 
you,  do  not  take  any  in  it? 

IsiD.  I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be, 
and  if  I  loved  anyone,  I  should  have  no 
greater  pleasure  than  seeing  her  beloved  by 
everyone.  Is  there  anything  which  marks 
more  plainly  the  beauty  of  one's  choice?  and 
ought  we  not  to  congratulate  ourselves  in 
thinking  that  what  we  love  is  found  very 
lovable  ? 

Don  p.  Each  one  loves  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  and  this  is  not  my  way.  I  should  be 
very  delighted  if  people  did  not  think  you  so 
beautiful,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  not 
trying  to  appear  so  in  other  people's  eyes. 

IsiD.  What  !  are  you  jealous  of  these 
things  ? 

Don  p.  Yes,  jealous  of  these  things ;  but  as 
jealous  as  a  tiger,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  as  a 
devil.  My  love  claims  you  all  for  itself.  Its 
delicacy  is  offended  at  a  smile,  at  a  glance 
which  may  be  drawn  from  you ;  and  all  the 
precautions  which  I  take  are  only  to  bar  every 
access  to  those  admirers,  and  to  assure  myself 
of  the  possession  of  a  heart,  the  slightest  part 
of  which  I  cannot  bear  to  be  robbed  of. 

IsiD.  In  good  truth,  shall  I  tell  you?  you 
enter  upon  a  wrong  path  ;  and  a  possession  of 
a  heart  is  but  badly  secured,  if  it  is  to  be 
retained  by  force.  As  for  me,  I  admit 
candidly,  that  were  I  the  admirer  of  a  woman 
who  was  in  some  one's  power,  I  would  study 
everything  to  make  that  other  person  jealous, 
and  to  compel  him  to  watch  night  and  day  over 
her  whom  I   should    like  to  win.     It    is   an 


admirable  way  to  forward  our  wishes,  and 
l)cople  are  never  very  long  in  profiting  by  the 
spite  and  anger  which  restraint  and  servitude 
awake  in  the  breast  of  a  woman. 

Don  p.  At  this  rate,  if  anyone  made  love 
to  you,  he  would  find  you  disposed  to  receive 
his  addresses  ? 

IsiD.  I  will  say  nothing  about  that.  But, 
in  short,  women  do  not  like  to  be  restrained  ; 
and  it  is  running  a  great  risk  to  show  them 
your  suspicions,  and  to  keep  them  imprisoned. 

Don  p.  You  but  little  acknowledge  what 
)'ou  owe  me  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  slave, 
to  whom  I  have  given  her  freedom,  and  whom 
I  wish  to  make  my  wife  .   .  . 

IsiD.  Where  is  the  obligation,  if  you  but 
change  one  slavery  into  another  more  severe 
still,  and  if  you  do  not  allow  me  to  enjoy  the 
least  freedom,  and  tire  me,  as  you  do,  with 
continual  watching  ? 

Don  p.  But  all  this  proceeds  but  from  an 
excess  of  love. 

Ibid.  If  that  is  your  way  of  loving,  I 
beseech  you  to  hate  me. 

Don  p.  You  are  in  a  pettish  humor  to-day ; 
and  I  forgive  you  your  words  on  account  of 
the  annoyance  which  you  may  feel  at  having 
risen  so  early. 


SCENE  VIII.— Don  Pedro,  Isidore,  Hai.i 
{tiressed  as  a  Turk,  bowing  repeatedly  to 
Don  Pedro). 

Don  p.  a  truce  to  these  ceremonies.  What 
do  you  want? 

Hai.i.  (^Placing  himself  bctioeen  Don  Pedro 
and  Isidore.     At  each  word  which  he  speaiis 
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to  Don  Pedro  he  turns  to  Isidore,  and  makes 
signs  to  her  to  let  her  understand  the  designs 
of  his  master.)  Signer  (with  the  signora's 
leave),  I  will  tell  you  (with  the  signora's  leave) 
that  I  have  come  to  see  you  (with  the  signora's 
leave)  to  ask  you  (with  the  signora's  leave) 
to  have  the  kindness  (with  the  signora's 
leave)  .  .  . 

Don  p.  With  the  signora's  leave,  come  a 
little  on  this  side.  {Don  Pedro  places  him- 
self between  Isidore  and  Hali.) 

Hali.  I  am  a  virtuoso/  signer. 

Don  p.  I  have  nothing  to  give  away. 

Hali.  I  am  not  asking  for  anything.  But 
as  I  meddle  a  little  with  music  and  dancing,  I 
have  taught  some  slaves,  who  would  be  glad 
to  find  a  master  who  takes  a  delight  in  these 
things ;  and  knowing  that  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  some  importance,  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  to  look  at  them  and  to  listen  to  them,  to 
buy  them  if  they  please  you,  or  to  recommend 
them  to  one  of  your  friends,  who  might  be 
willing  to  engage  them. 

IsiD.  We  might  see  their  performance ;  it 
will  amuse  us.     Fetch  them  hither. 

Hali.  Chala,  bala.  That  is  a  new  song, 
the  latest  out.      Listen  well.     Chala,  bala. 


SCENE  IX. — Don   Pedro,  Isidore,  Hali, 
Turkish  Slaves. 

A  Slave.  (Singing  to  Isidore.')  A  lover 
with  an  impassioned  heart  follows  its  beloved 
object  everywhere  ;  but  the  eternal  watchful- 
ness of  an  odious  jealousy  prevents  him  speak- 
ing to  her   except  by  his  eyes.     Can   there 


be  aught  more  painful  to  a  heart  in  love  ?* 
(To  Don  Pedro.)  Chiribirida  ouch  alia.  Star 
bon  Turca,  Non  aver  danara.  Ti  voler  com- 
prara?  Mi  servir  a  ti,  Se  pagar  per  mi;  Far 
bona  cucina,  Mi  levar  matina.  Far  boiler 
caldara ;  Parlara,  parlara,  Ti  voler  comprara  ?' 

First  Entry  of  tlie  Ballet. 

Dance  of  the  Slaves. 

A  Slave.  (Singing  to  Isidore.)  It  is  a  com- 
plete torture  under  which  this  love  expires; 
but  if  the  fair  one  will  only  look  upon  his 
martyrdom  with  a  gentle  eye,  and  consent 
that  he  may  sigh  for  her  charms  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world,  then  he  may  soon  laugh  at 
all  the  precautions  of  jealousy.  (To  Don 
Pedro.)  Chiribirida  ouch  alia,  Star  bon  Turca, 
Non  aver  danara.  Ti  voler  comprara  ?  Mi 
servir  a  ti,  Se  pagar  per  mi ;  Far  bona  cucina. 
Mi  levar  matina,  Far  boiler  caldara ;  Parlara, 
parlara,  Ti  voler  comprara  ? 

Second  Entry  of  the  Ballet. 
The  Slaves  recommence  dancing. 

Don  p.  (Sings.)  Do  you  know,  you 
scamps,  that  this  song  smells  of  stick  for  your 
backs  ?  Chiribirida  ouch  alia.  Mi  ti  non 
comprara,  Ma  ti  bastonara.  Si  ti  non  andara ; 
Andara,  andara,  O  ti  bastonara.* 

Oh  !  oh  !  what  merry  sparks  !  (To  Isidore.) 
Come,  let  us  go  in  again  :  I  have  changed  my 
mind ;  and  moreover,  the  weather  looks 
rather  threatening.  (To  Hali,  who  comes 
back.)  Ah  !  you  rogue!  let  me  catch  you  at  it 
again  ! 

Hali.  Well  !  yes,  my  master  adores  her. 
He  has  no  greater  desire  than  to  show  her  his 
love;  and,  if  she  consents  to  it,  to  take  her 
for  his  wife. 

Don  p.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  keep  her  for  him. 

Hali.   We  shall  get  iier  in  spite  of  you. 
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Don  p.  What  do  you  mean,  you  scoun- 
drel .   .  .  ? 

Hali.  We  shall  get  her,  I  tell  you,  in  spite 
of  your  teeth. 

Don  p.  If  I  take  .  .  . 

Hali.  You  may  watch  as  much  as  you  like. 
She  shall  be  ours  ;  I  have  sworn  it. 

Don  p.  Leave  me  alone,  I  shall  catch  you 
without  fatiguing  myself. 

Hali.  It  is  we  who  will  catch  you.  She 
shall  be  our  wife ;  our  mind  is  made  up. 
(A/o/tc-.)  I  must  accomplish  it,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt. 


SCENE  X. — Adraste,  Hali,  Two  Servants. 

Adr.  Well,  Hali,  are  our  affairs  improving? 

Hall  I  have  already  made  some  little 
attempt,  sir ;  but  I  .  .   . 

Adr.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it ;  I 
have  found,  by  accident,  all  that  I  wish ;  and 
I  shall  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  this  fair 
one  in  her  own  house.  I  happened  to  be  at 
Damon's,  the  artist,  who  told  me  that  he  had 
to  go  to-day  to  paint  the  portrait  of  this 
charming  creature;  and  as  we  are  intimate 
friends  of  long  standing,  he  wishes  to  serve 
my  flame,  and  sends  me,  in  his  place,  with  a 
few  words  of  introduction.  You  know  that  I 
was  always  fond  of  painting,  and  that  I  some- 
times handle  the  brush  myself,  much  against 
the  French  custom,  which  forbids  a  nobleman 
to  know  how  to  do  anything ;'  so  shall  I  have 
the  liberty  of  seeing  this  fair  one  at  my  ease. 
But  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  jealous  bore  will 


always  be  there,  and  prevent  any  conversation 
between  us;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have, 
by  the  aid  of  a  young  slave  girl,  prepared  a 
stratagem  to  get  this  fair  Greek  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  tormentor,  if  I  can  prevail  with 
her  to  consent  to  it. 

Hall  Leave  it  to  nic  ;  I  will  put  you  in 
the  way  to  converse  with  her.  (^IVhispers  to 
Adraste.)  It  shall  not  be  said  that  I  count 
for  nothing  in  this  affair.  When  are  you 
going  there  ? 

Adr.  This  very  minute.  I  have  already 
prepared  everything. 

Hall  And  I  am  going,  on  my  part,  to 
prepare  myself. 

Adr.  I  will  lose  no  time.  Hullo  !  I  will 
not  delay  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.'° 


SCENE   XL— Don   Pedro,  Adraste,    Two 
Servants. 

Don  p.  For  whom  are  you  looking  in  this 
house,  sir? 

Adr.  I  am  looking  for  Don  Pedro. 

Don  p.  He  stands  before  you. 

Adr.  He  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  this 
letter,  if  it  please  him. 

Don  p.  /  send  you,  instead  of  myself,  for 
the  portrait  in  question,  this  French  gentleman, 
■who,  anxious  to  oblige,  has  been  good  enough 
to  undertake  this  task  at  my  wish.  He  is  un- 
questionably the  first  man  in  the  world  for  this 
sort  of  work,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  do  you 
no  more  agreeable  service  than  to  send  him  to 
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you,  since  you  intend  to  have  a  finished  portrait 
of  the  person  whom  you  love.  But,  above  all, 
take  care  ?iot  to  speak  to  him  about  any 
remuneration  ;  for  he  would  be  offended  at  it, 
and  does  these  things  only  for  the  sake  of  fame 
and  reputation.  Sir  Frenchman,  you  intend 
doing  me  a  great  favor,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Adr.  All  my  ambition  is  to  oblige  people 
of  standing  and  merit. 

Don  p.  I  will  call  the  person  in  question. 


SCENE  XII.— Isidore,  Don  Pedro, 
Adraste,  Two  Servants. 

Don  p.  {To  Isidore.)  This  is  a  gentleman 
whom  Damon  sends  us,  and  who  will  be  kind 
enough  to  undertake  your  portrait.  (^To 
Adraste,  who,  in  saluting  Isidore,  embraces 
her.)  Hullo !  Sir  Frenchman,  this  way  of 
saluting  is  not  the  fashion  in  this  country. 

Adr.  It  is  the  fashion  of  France. 

Don  p.  The  fashion  of  France  may  suit 
your  ladies ;  but  for  ours,  it  is  somewhat  too 
familiar. 

IsiD.  I  accept  this  honor  with  much  pleasure. 
The  adventure  surprises  me  immensely  ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth  I  did  not  expect  to  have  such 
an  illustrious  painter. 

Adr.  There  is  no  one,  doubtless,  who  would 
not  think  it  an  honor  to  engage  on  such  a 
work.  I  have  no  great  talent ;  but,  in  this 
case,  the  subject  provides  more  than  enough 


in  itself,  and  we  can  do  something  beautiful 
with  such  an  original  to  work  from. 

IsiD.  The  original  is  but  little  to  speak  of; 
but  the  skill  of  the  painter  will  be  able  to  hide 
its  defects. 

Adr.  The  painter  cannot  perceive  any ; 
and  all  tliat  he  wishes  is  to  be  able  to  repre- 
sent its  charms  to  the  world's  eyes  in  the  same 
perfection  as  he  sees  them. 

IsiD.  If  your  brush  flatter  as  much  as  your 
tongue,  you  will  paint  a  portrait  which  will 
not  be  at  all  like  me. 

Adr.  Heaven,  who  made  the  original,  has 
prevented  us  from  making  a  portrait  of  it 
that  could  be  flattering. 

IsiD.  Whatever  you  may  say,  Heaven  has 
not  .   .   . 

Don  p.  Let  us  finish  this,  pray.  Let  us 
leave  compliments,  and  think  about  the  por- 
trait. 

Adr.   (^To  the  Servants.)     Come,  bring  my 
things. 
(  They  bring  the  necessary  painting  implements. ) 

Isid.    {To  Adraste.)     Where  shall  I  sit  ? 

Adr.  Here.  This  is  the  right  spot,  and 
catches  best  the  precise  light  we  want. 

Isid.  {After  sitting  down.)  Am  I  right 
thus? 

Adr.  Yes.  Hold  yourself  up  a  little.  A 
little  more  that  way.  Your  body  turned  thus. 
Your  head  raised  a  little,  to  show  the  beauty 
of  the  throat.  This  a  little  more  ojien.  {He 
uncovers  her  neck  a  little  more.)  That  is  it. 
There,  a  little  more;  just  another  shade. 

Don  p.  {To  Isidore.)  What  a  fuss  to  put 
you  right ;  cannot  you  sit  properly  ? 

Isid.  These  things  are  altogether  new  to 
me ;  and  it  is  for  this  gentleman  to  place  me 
as  he  likes. 

Adr.  {Seated.)  There,  it  could  not  be 
better,  and  you  sit  admirably.     {Turning  her 
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you,  since  you  intend  to  have  a  finished  portrait  \  in  itseif,  and  we  can  do  something  beautiful 
of  the  person  w/u>m  you  love.     But,  above  all,  j  with  such  an  original  to  work  from. 

IsiD.  The  original  is  but  little  to  speak  of; 
but  the  skill  of  the  painter  will  be  able  to  hide 
its  defects. 

Adr.  The  painter  cannot  perceive  any ; 
and  all  that  he  wishes  is  to  be  able  to  repre- 
sent its  charms  to  the  world's  eyes  in  the  same 
perfection  as  he  sees  them. 

IsiD.  If  your  brush  flatter  as  much  as  your 
Ipjjigu^  ^-ou^will  paint  a  portrait  which  will 
Iwt  beirilMike  me. 

Adr.  Heaven,  who  made  the  original,  has 

HHTl/lIAT  HHT  Zf^m'%^'0'r'M'''"-  '  p°"^"'  ''  '' 

ttiat  could  be  flattenng. 

IsiD.  Whatever  you  may  say,  Heaven  has 


taie  care  not  to  speak  to  him  about  any 
remuneration ;  for  he  would  be  offended  at  it, 
and  does  these  things  only  for  the  sake  of  fame 
and  reputation.  Sir  Frenchman,  you  intend 
;  me  a  great  favor,  and  I  am  very  much 
. ,  ..^ed  to  you. 

Adr.  All  my  ambition  is  to  oblige  people 
of  standing  and  merit. 

Don  p.  I  will  call  the  person  iri  gups]ii 


.MIX    :We02 


Don  p.    Let  us  finish  this,  pray.     Let  us 

leave  compliments,  and  think  about  the  por- 
f^^ij  .HHT/llAq  ,aiOJ3J  aOiflUAM 

Adr.  {To  the  Servants.)     Come,  bring  my 


things. 


.fl3H3T3  .QHAHOia  YH30 

SCENE  XII.— Isidore,  Don  Pedro,  - 
Adraste,  Two  Servants. 

,83Y "   :  (-^^Aij-sjA  x^ftis^vK   w^^'\  «oCi  Yisv»  s^Sit 
T'liN   I'.  {To  Isidore.)    This  is  a  gentleman 

Uh^  i3yAX)nHeh%fii;)yM3§;4oyiQJ<'bPi^iea"!avAifc.8j!e€)j  -mk  mQa\ik}9^\^^^^ 

Adraste,  who,  in   saluting  Isidore,  embraces  '       Isid.    {Aft^r  sil/ins;  d,^u:'i  )     .\w    I    right 
^  ".THOUOHT  flaHTO^OM   3VAH  1  QklA  ,32A3  THOtJA 

her  )     Hullo'    Sir    Frenchman,   this    ivay   ji     thusi" 

ahUingdJ  atllfe  (H«h|@aii»1thi®H(Wnto«a3'1    H6€F  a^A^  aiH0OHD>IOAa    BHT 'W^-      -^ 


Don  p.     Tlic  fashion  of  France  may  suit 


Your  iiead  raised  a  little,  to  show  the  beauty 


GankiuoMflua  aooa  a  ,akiuojio>iOAa«a«!p'-.Mi''^'-.30*tovA>>8tH'«'jw)Ts'U»fl3snfli 


The  adventure  surjirises  me  immensely  ;  and, 


an  illustrious  painter. 

Adr.  There  is  no  one,  doubtless,  who  would 
not  think  it  an  honor  to  engage  on  such  a 
work.     I  have  no  it  ;    but,  in  this 

case,  the  subject  pi'...,^.v     i..ure  than  enough 


Don  p.  {To  Isidore.)     What  a  fuss  to  put 


to  teJ^tT;mSW^rif?d^ftyi}c^^§t  mkym^h^'W^gWcMkWM^rm^y'}^  3^a3 


Isid.  These  things  are  altogether  new  to 
me ;  and  it  is  for  this  gentleman  to  place  m^ 
as  he  likes. 

Adr.  {Seated.)  There,  it  could  not  be 
better,  and  you  sit  admirably.     {Turning  her 
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a  little  toward  him.')  Like  this,  if  you  please. 
The  whole  depends  upon  the  attitude  which 
we  give  to  the  people  we  paint. 

Don  p.  Very  good. 

Adr.  a  little  more  this  way.  Your  eyes 
turned  toward  me,  I  pray;  your  looks  fixed 
on  mine. 

IsiD.  I  am  not  like  those  ladies,  who,  hav- 
ing their  portraits  painted,  wish  them  to  be 
unlike  themselves,  and  are  not  satisfied  with 
tlie  painter  unless  he  makes  them  more  lovely 
than  the  day.  To  content  them,  one  ought 
to  make  but  one  picture  for  them  all;  for 
they  all  ask  for  the  same  thing, — a  complexion 
entirely  of  lilies  and  roses,  a  well-shaped  nose, 
a  small  mouth,  and  large  sparkling  eyes;  and, 
above  all,  the  face  no  larger  than  a  hand,  even 
even  if  they  have  one  a  foot  wide.  As  for  me, 
I  ask  you  for  a  portrait  that  is  like  me,  and 
which  shall  not  compel  people  to  ask  whose 
it  is. 

Adr.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  it  asked 
of  yours;  and  your  features  are  very  unlike 
those  of  others.  How  sweet  and  charming 
they  are,  and  how  much  risk  there  is  in  paint- 
ing them  ! 

Don  p.  The  nose  seems  to  me  a  little  too 
large. 

Adr.  I  have  read,  I  know  not  where,  that 
Apelles  of  old  painted  a  mistress  of  Alex- 
ander so  marvelously  beautiful,  that,  while 
painting,  he  became  so  hopelessly  enamored 
of  her  that  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  had 
not  Alexander,  out  of  generosity,  ceded  to 
him  the  objept  of  his  love.  (7b  Don  Pedro.') 
1  might  do  the  same  here  as  Apelles  did  of 
old  ;  but  you  would  not  do  the  same,  perhaps, 
as  Alexander. 

(Z)<w  Pedro  makes  a  grimace.) 

IsiD.  (71?  Don  Pedro.)  This  is  like  all 
those  of  his  nationality.    These  French  gen- 


tlemen have  always  such  a  stock  of  gallantry 
that  they  scatter  it  everywhere. 

Adr.  One  is  seldom  mistaken  in  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  you  have  too  much  good  sense 
not  to  see  whence  come  the  words  which  one 
says  to  you.  Yes,  were  Alexander  present, 
and  your  lover,  I  could  not  help  telling  you 
that  I  have  never  beheld  aught  so  beautiful  as 
what  I  see  now,  and  that  .  .  . 

Don  p.  Sir  Frenchman,  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  talk  so  much  ;  it  takes  your  attention 
from  your  work. 

Adr.  Ah  !  Not  at  all.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  talking  when  I  paint,  and  a  little  conver- 
sation is  necessary  in  these  cases  to  wake  up 
the  mind,  and  to  keep  the  faces  of  those  we 
paint  in  the  requisite  gay  mood. 


SCENE  XIII.— Hali  (^disguised  as  a  Span- 
ish gentleman),^^  Don  Pedro,  Adraste, 
Isidore. 

Don  P.  What  does  this  man  want?  And 
who  lets  people  walk  up  without  announcing 
them  ? 

Hali.  {To  Don  Pedro.)  I  have  entered 
boldly;  but  between  gentlemen, such  freedom 
is  allowed.     Sir,  am  I  known  to  you? 

Don  p.  No,  sir. 

Hali.  I  am  Don  Gillis  d'Avalos;  and  the 
history  of  Spain  must  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  merit. 

Don  p.  Do  you  wish  anything  from  me  ? 

Hali.  Yes,  advice  upon  an  affair  of  honor. 
I  know  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
gentleman  more  perfect  in  these  matters  than 
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you ;  but  I  must  beg  of  you  as  a  favor  to  draw 
a  little  aside. 

Don  p.  This  will  be  fair  enough. 

Adr.  {To  Don  Pedro,  who  catches  him 
whispering  to  Isidore.)     Slie  has  blue  eyes. 

Hali.  (^Drawing  Don  Pedro  away  from 
Adraste  and  Isidore.)  Sir,  I  have  received  a 
slap  in  the  face.  You  know  what  a  slaj)  is,'- 
when  it  is  given  with  an  open  hand,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  cheek.  I  take  this  slap 
much  to  heart,  and  I  am  uncertain  whether 
to  avenge  the  insult ;  I  ought  to  fight  my  man, 
or  rather  to  have  him  assassinated. 

Don  p.  Assassinated  ;  that  is  the  surest  and 
quickest  way.     Who  is  your  enemy  ? 

Hali.  Let  us  speak  low,  if  you  please. 
(^Hali  holds  Don  Pedro,  white  speaking  to  him 

in  such  a  manner  that  he  cannot  see  Adraste. ) 

Adr.  {^At  Isidore  s  knees,  while  Hali  and 
Don  Pedro  whisper  together.)  Yes,  charming 
Isidore,  my  looks  have  told  you  as  much  for 
the  last  two  months,  and  you  have  understood 
them.  I  love  you  more  than  aught  else,  and 
I  have  no  other  thought,  no  other  aim,  no 
other  passion,  than  to  be  yours  all  my  life. 

IsiD.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  speak  the 
truth ;  but  you  make  me  believe  you. 

Adr.  But  do  I  make  you  believe  me  suf- 
ficiently to  inspire  you  with  ever  so  little 
kindness  toward  myself? 

IsiD.   I  only  fear  I  have  too  much. 

Adr.  Have  you  enough,  fair  Isidore,  to 
consent  to  the  i)lan  of  which  I  have  told  you? 

IsiD.  I  cannot  tell  you  yet. 

Adr.   What  are  you  waiting  for? 

IsiD.  To  make  up  my  mind. 

Adr.  Ah  !  when  people  love  with  all  their 
hearts,  they  make  up  their  minds  quickly. 

IsiD.  Very  well  then  !  yes,  I  consent  to  it. 

Adr.  But  do  you  consent,  tell  me,  that  it 
be  this  very  moment  ? 


Isid.  When  once  our  mind  is  made  up 
about  a  thing,  do  we  consider  the  time? 

Don  p.  (7i  Hali.)  This  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Hali.  Sir,  if  you  ever  receive  a  slap  in  the 
face,  I  am  also  a  man  of  counsel;  and  I  may 
be  able  to  return  the  service. 

Don  p.  You  will  pardon  me  for  not  seeing 
you  to  the  door;  but,  between  gentlemen, 
such  freedom  is  allowed. 

Adr.  {To  Isidore.)  No,  there  is  nothing 
that  could  efface  from  my  heart  the  tender 
proofs  .  .  .  {To  Don  Pedro,  who  perceives 
him  speaking  very  closely  to  Isidore.)  I  was 
looking  at  this  little  dimple  which  she  has  got 
at  the  side  of  her  chin,  and  I  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  a  mole.  But  we  have  done  enough 
for  to-day;  we  will  finish  at  another  time. 
( To  Don  Pedro,  who  wishes  to  sec  the  por- 
trait.) No,  do  not  look  at  anything  yet. 
Have  it  carefully  put  aside,  I  pray.  {To 
Isidore.)  And  you,  I  beseech  you  not  to  give 
way,  and  to  keep  your  spirits  up  in  order 
that  I  may  finish  my  work. 

Isid.  I  shall  reserve  all  the  gaiety  I  can  for 
this.'' 


SCENE  XIV.— Don  Pedro,  Isidore. 

Isid.  What  say  you?  This  gentleman 
seems  to  me  the  most  jiolite  in  the  world ; 
and  one  must  admit  that  the  French  have  in 
them  something  so  polished,  so  gallant,  which 
other  nations  have  not. 

Don  p.  Yes ;  but  they  have  that  against 
them  that   they   are   somewhat  too  free,  and 
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you ;  but  I  must  beg  of  you  as  a  favor  to  dra 
a  little  aside. 

Don  p.  This  will  be  fair  enougli 
A  DR.      {To    Don   Pedro,    n''  mm 

whispering  to  Isidore.')     She  h  cs. 

Hali.    {Drawing  Don   Pedro   away  from 
Adraste  and  Isidore.)     Si  received  a 

slap  in  the  face.     Yr     '  ;iat  a  slap  is," 

when  it  is  given  wi  ,  -a  hand,  in  the 

very  middle  of  the  cheek.     1  take  this  slap 
much  to  heart,  and  I  am  uncertain  whether 


to  avenge  t!. 
or  rather  t 
Don 

qr 


i>  iien  once  our  mind  is  made  up 
iliout  a  thing,  do  we  consider  the  time? 

Don  p.  {To  Hali.)  This  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Hali.  Sir,  if  you  ever  receive  a  slap  in  the 
face,  I  am  also  a  man  of  counsel ;  and  I  may 
be  able  to  return  the  service. 

Don  p.  You  will  pardon  me  for  not  seeing 
you  to  the  door;  but,  between  gentlemen, 
such  freedom  is  allowed. 

Adr.  {To  Isidore.)  No,  there  is  nothing 
that  could  efface  from  my  heart  the  tender 
paJll'T'.  .  {To  Don  Pedro,  who  perceives 
him  speaking  very  closely  to  Isidore.)  I  was 
looking  at  this  little  dimple  which  she  has  got 
»§^TWA%ogt¥rse23>lAM"SV®J'<"h^©"n'  and  I  thought  at  first 


I  ought  to  fight  my  man, 

™^AIJI3I2 

iiated  ;  that  is  the  surest  and 
■  \  ho  is  your  enemy? 


/ 


.'hisper  together.)     Yes,  charming 

•     !  ■>  ,  months,  and  you  have  understood 
ih.-m      1  love  you  more  than  aught  else,  and 


lllClU. 


tiiat  it  was  a  mole.    But  we  have  done  enough 
for  to-day;    we  will  finish  at  another  time. 


'  •!  i'cdrci,  while  speaking  to  him 
'tanner  that  he  cannot  see  Adraste. ) 
'  Isidore's  knees,  whtkirfa/tDinali^CtDon  Pedro,  who  wishes  to  see  the  por- 


trait.)    No,    do   not   look   at   anything   yet. 

Have    it   ca^^&ijJ^ii'cV'.lffiifBaiHll'Mia  ^^^ 
Isidore.)    And  you,  I  beseech  you  not  to  give 

way,  and  to  keep  your  spirits  up  in  order 

that  I  may  finish  my  work. 

this.' 


i   ':■   V'    III)  other  thought,  no  other  aim,  no 
!-!!'    1  do  not  know  whether  you  .six'ak  the 

MOiToa^ia  3HT  flaqwu  ,2ajviu88A  .maviq  apHAj  a  ao  si/ioihzuo  3ht  v\o  ohi 

tr      ,     I >uT  you  moKe  me  believe  you. 
a^ATZ    M3HTit  (3J<lIHaake46^Ul;«T^A^  id^iaOAHO    YJ51A1JUD31    A    ,3T8A5iaA    aO 

-kiafTA  akT^^ii)?^T^i(JPt)T''^^6¥A3t9n^'!flf^TTAj  aHT  .UAH  Qv\k  ofiaas  woa 

»■.,:  'iLr-^s  toward  myself? 

WA  TupaA  aoLvqA  sih  owixza  ys  8fl3voJi  aHT  MOfla  oaaai  noa  ao  hoit 

I    ri     innlyTcarT  nave  too  much. 
UAH  "■,QaTA»l|2aA^"eiWdg>>,2MHJMi8aHT<d  3HT  2A  Q/IA  ,30t13Vafl  aO  «IAaaA 

the  plan  of  winch  I  hz»c^\g,}(^^Q^n  ^[^y   ^E^® JXW.33e)c3]JPJ*b','  I^iTc^. 
innot  tell  you  yet. 


Adk    I'V  hat  are  you  waiting  for? 
Isii)     lo  make  up  my  mind. 
Ai.i      Vm  I  when  peo])le  love  with  all  their 
!:■  iiflke  up  their  minds  quickly. 

U  then  !  yes,  I  consent  to  it. 
I  consent,  tell  me,  that  it 
1.  > 


IsiD.  What  say  you?  This  gentleman 
seems  to  me  the  most  polite  in  the  world; 
and  one  must  admit  that  the  French  have  in 
them  something  so  polished,  so  gallant,  whicK 
other  nations  have  not. 

Don  p.  Yes ;  but  they  have  that  against 
them  that   they   are  somewhat  too  free,  and 
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that,  madcap-like,  they  are  too  fond  of  wliis- 
pering  sweet  nothings  to  every  woman  whom 
they  meet. 

IsiD.  It  is  because  they  know  that  those 
things  please  the  ladies. 

Don  p.  True ;  but  if  they  please  the  ladies, 
they  very  much  displease  the  gentlemen  ;  and 
one  is  not  very  glad  to  see  one's  wife  or 
mistress  openly  courted  to  one's  very  face. 

IsiD.  They  do  so  only  in  sport. 


SCENE  XV.— Z.\iDE,  Don  Pedro,  Isidore. 

Zai.  Ah,  sir,  save  me,  I  beseech  you,  from 
the  hands  of  an  enraged  husband  who  is  close 
upon  my  heels.  His  jealousy  is  incredible, 
and  surpasses  in  its  violence  everything 
imaginable.  He  carries  it  so  far  as  to  wish  me 
to  be  always  veiled ;  and  for  having  found  me 
with  my  face  a  little  uncovered  he  has  drawn 
his  sword,  and  he  has  compelled  me  to  throw 
myself  upon  you,  and  to  ask  for  your  protec- 
tion against  his  injustice.  But  I  see  him 
coming  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  honored  sir,  save 
me  from  his  fury  ! 

Don  P.  (^To  Zaide,  pointing  to  Isidore.')  Go 
in  there  with  her  and  fear  nothing. 


SCENE  XVI.— Adraste,  Don  Pedro. 

Don  p.  What,  sir,  is  it  you  ?  So  much 
jealousy  in  a  Frenchman.  I  fancied  that  only 
we  were  capable  of  such  a  thing. 


Adr.  The  French  always  excel  in  every- 
thing they  do ;  and  when  we  take  it  into  our 
heads  to  be  jealous,  we  are  twenty  times  more 
so  than  a  Sicilian.  This  infamous  girl  thinks  to 
have  found  a  safe  refuge  with  you  ;  but  you  are 
too  sensible  to  blame  my  resentment.  Allow 
me,  I  pray  you,  to  treat  her  as  she  deserves. 

Don  p.  Ah,  for  pity's  sake,  stop !  The 
offense  is  too  trifling  for  so  much  anger. 

Adr.  The  extent  of  the  offense  lies  not  in 
the  importance  of  the  deed  :  it  is  in  the  trans- 
gression of  the  given  orders ;  and  in  such 
matters  that  wliich  is  only  a  trifle  becomes 
very  criminal  when  it  is  forbidden. 

Don  p.  To  judge  by  what  she  has  said,  all 
that  she  has  done  was  unintentional ;  and  I 
pray  you  to  be  reconciled. 

Adr.  What !  you  take  her  part,  you  who 
are  so  particular  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

Don  p.  Yes,  I  take  her  part ;  and  if  you 
would  oblige  me,  you  will  forget  your  anger 
and  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  is  a  favor 
which  I  ask  of  you,  and  I  shall  look  upon  it 
as  an  earnest  of  the  friendship  which  I  should 
like  to  subsist  between  us. 

Adr.  Under  these  conditions,  I  can  refuse 
you  nothing.     I  will  do  as  you  wish. 


SCENE  XVII.— Zaide,  Don  Pedro,  Adraste 
{hidden  in  a  earner  0/  the  stage). 

Don  p.  {To  Zaide.)  Come  along,  I  say. 
Only  follow  me;  I  have  made  your  peace. 
You  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 

Zai.  I  am  much  more  obliged  to  you  than 
you  think ;  but  I  shall  take  my  veil ;  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  appear  before  him  without  it. 
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SCENE  XVIIL— Don  Pedro,  Adraste. 

Don  p.  She  will  be  here  directly;  and  I 
assure  you  that  she  seemed  very  glad  when  I 
told  her  that  I  had  made  it  all  right. 


SCENE  XIX.— Isidore  (with  Zaide's  veil), 
Adraste,  Don  Pedro. 

Don  P.  Since  you  have  consented  to  forego 
your  resentment,  allow  me  to  make  you  shake 
hands  together  here ;  and  to  beg  of  you  to 
live  henceforth,  for  my  sake,  in  a  perfect 
understanding. 

Adr.  Yes,  I  promise  you,  that  for  your 
sake,  I  shall  live  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  her. 

Don  P,  You  oblige  me  greatly,  and  I  shall 
bear  it  in  mind. 

Adr.  I  give  you  my  word,  Don  Pedro,  that 
out  of  consideration  for  you,  I  shall  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  possible  kindness. 

Don  p.  You  are  really  too  kind.  {Alone.) 
It  does  one  good  to  make  matters  pleasant 
and  peaceful.     Hullo,  Isidore,  come. 


SCENE  XX.— Zaide,  Don  Pedro. 

Don  p.    What  is  this!     What  means  this? 

Zai.  (  Without  her  veil.)  \Vliat  means  this  ? 
That  a  jealous  man  is  a  monster  hated  by  all 
the  world ;  and  that  everyone  delights  to 
annoy  him  for  annoyance  sake;  that  all  the 
locks  and  bolts  cannot  keep  people ;  and  that 
the  heart  must  be   won   by  gentleness  and 


kindness;  that  Isidore  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  whom  she  loves,  and  that  you  have 
been  duped. 

Don  p.  And  shall  Don  Pedro  suffer  this 
mortal  insult !  No,  no,  I  have  too  much 
courage;  and  I  shall  go  and  demand  the 
assistance  of  the  authorities  to  punish  this 
perfidy  to  the  utmost."  Here  lives  a  senator. 
Hullo ! 


SCENE    XXI.— A  Senator,  Don  Pedro. 

Sen.  Your  servant,  Don  Pedro.  How 
opportunely  you  come ! 

Don  p.  I  come  to  complain  to  you  of  an 
insult  which  I  have  suffered. 

Sen.  I  have  just  arranged  the  most  beautiful 
masquerade  in  the  world. 

Don  p.  a  treacherous  Frenchman  has 
played  me  a  trick. 

Sen.  You  have  never,  in  all  your  life,  seen 
anytliing  so  beautiful. 

Don  p.  He  has  abducted  a  girl  to  whom  I 
had  given  her  freedom. 

Sen.  They  are  people  dressed  like  Moors, 
who  dance  admirably. 

Don  p.  You  may  judge  whether  this  is  an 
insult  which  I  ought  to  bear. 

Sen.  Most  marvelous  dresses,  made  ex- 
pressly. 

Don  p.  I  demand  the  assistance  of  the 
authorities  in  this  matter. 

Sen.  I  wish  you  to  .see  this.  They  are 
going  to  rehearse  it  to  amuse  the  people. 

Don  p.   Wliat  are  you  talking  about? 

Sen.   I  am  speaking  about  my  masquerade. 

Don  p.  I  am  speaking  of  my  affair. 
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Sen.  I  will  not  occupy  myself  about  any  mat- 
ter, except  pleasure,  to-day.  Come,  gentlemen, 
come.     Let  us  see  whether  it  will  go  all  riglit. 

Don  p.  Plague  take  the  fool,  with  his 
masquerade  ! 

Sen.  The  deuce  take  the  bore,  with  his  affair ! 


SCENE    XXII.— A  Senator,   Troup  of 
Dancers. 

Entry  of  the  Ballet. 

Several  dancers,  dressed  as    A/oars,  dance  be/ore  the 
Senator,  and  finish  the  comedy. 
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NOTES 


'  This  part  was  played  by  Moli6rc  liimself.  In  the  inventory  taken  after  Mollire's  death,  and  given  by 
M.  E.  SonIi6  in  the  Recherchcs  siir  MotUre,  we  find  :  "  A  dress  for  The  Sicilian,  the  breeches  and  cloak  of  violet 
satin,  embroidered  with  };old  and  silver,  lined  with  green  tabby,  the  skirt  of  gold-color  watered  silk,  with  sleeves 
of  silver  cloth,  adorned  with  silver  embroideries;   also  a  night-cap,  a  wig,  and  a  sword." 

'See  Lcnic  is  the  Best  Doctor,  Vol.  V.,  page  37,  note  3.  Let  me  stale,  at  the  same  time,  that  Scaramouche 
was  very  much  liked  by  Louis  XIV.,  and,  when  first  presented,  sang  a  trio  with  a  trained  dog  and  a  parrot.  In 
the  latter  jiart  of  his  life,  Scaramouche  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  a  coquette;  but  the  king  took  an  interest  in 
the  actor's  m.irital  misfortunes,  and  even  got  his  minister  to  write  to  the  liculenanl-gcneral  of  police  about  her 
conduct.  The  magistrate  threatened  her  with  imprisonment,  if  she  did  not  lead  a  more  moral,  sober,  and 
righteous  life. 

'We  have  said  in  the  Introductory  Notice,  that  MoliiSre  has  employed  blank  verse  in  this  play.  We  give 
below  Hali's  soliloquy  in  French,  not  as  it  is  printed  in  the  original,  but  scanned  : 

"  II  fait  noir  comme  dans  un  four, 
Le  ciel  s'est  habille  ce  soir  en  Scaramouche, 
Et  je  ne  vols  pas  une  6toile 

Qui  montre  le  bout  de  son  nez. 
Sotte  condition  que  celle  d'un  esclave, 

De  ne  vivre  jamais  pour  soi, 

Et  d'etre  toujours  tout  entier 

Aux  passions  d'un  maStre  .  ,  . 

Le  mien  me  fait  ici 

Epouser  ses  inquietudes ; 

Et,  parce  qu'il  est  amourcux 
II  faut  que  nuit  et  jour  je  n'aie  aucun  repos. 
Mais  voici  des  flambeaux,  et,  sansdoule,  c'est  lui." 

•  The  French  for  a  natural  is  hicarre,  and  for  a  flat,  bhnol. 

*Moli<5re  was  the  first  to  employ  the  word  virtuose  as  a  French  noun,  though  Madam  de  Motteville  h.id 
already  used  it  in  its  Italian  form. 

^The  ballet-book,  which  is  given  in  the  Introductory  Notice,  mentions  here  some  indications  of  stage  play, 
which  are  very  useful  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  scene. 

'This  couplet  is  in  lingua  franca,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  line,  too  free  to  be  translated,  is  as 
follows :  I  am  a  good  Turk,  I  have  no  money.  Will  you  buy  me  ?  I  shall  serve  you,  if  you  [lay  for  me.  I 
shall  do  good  cooking,  I  shall  rise  early,  I  shall  make  the  pot  boil.     Speak,  speak,  will  you  buy  me? 

"The  meaning  of  these  words,  which  are  also  in  lingua  franca,  is:  I  will  not  buy  you,  but  I  will  give  you 
a  cudgeling,  if  you  do  not  go  away.     Go  away,  go  away,  or  I  will  give  you  a  cudgeling. 

'Several  great  writers  of  the  .ige  of  Louis  XVI.  have  made  fun  of  this  privilege  of  idleness,  which  many  of 
the  French  nobles  thought  to  belong  to  them. 

'"  When  The  Sicilian  is  performed  in  the  present  day,  the  scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  Don  Pedro's  house. 

"In  the  ballet,  Ilali  is  dressed  as  a  Sicilian  gentleman;  but  here,  as  a  Spanish  one.  Hence  his  Castilian 
name,  Don  Gilles  d'Avalos. 

'2  Hali  has  given  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Don  Pedro  in  the  fifth  scene. 

"One  of  the  most  usual  contrivances  on  the  stage  to  see  a  lover  disguising  himself  in  order  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  the  object  of  his  love.  Moliire  has  employed  it  four  times.  In  this  play  Adraste  is  a 
painter  ;  in  Love  is  the  Sest  Doctor,  Clitandre  is  a  physician  ;  in  The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself ,  Lfiandre  is  an 
apothecary ;  and  in  Le  Malade  /mnginaire,  CliSante  is  a  music-master. 

"  If  a  ballet  ends  this  play,  the  stage  changes  here  again  to  the  market-place  of  the  first  scene.  liut  when 
there  is  no  ballet,  the  piece  ends  here. 
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